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Agricultural, 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Springbrook Farm and its Herd of Short- 
\ Visit to Dexter—How Wheat is 


Looking—A. E. Phelps’ Farm and Stock. 





recent series of sales of Shorthorns 
cy, Mr. W. E. Boyden, of Delhi 
attendance and made some 
Che cattle have got to Michigan, 

it the past week to look them over. 

e way, the present is a good time 

over Springbrook farm, as it is now 
est possible shape and well worth 

It was a bright morning, and the 
‘herd, with two or three exceptions, 
in the pastures. In the first field Com- 


was in 


mander-in-Chief 47714, was enjoying him- 
self under the shade of a large oak, while a 


imber of breeding cows, mostly with their 
their side, were industriously 
ropping the grass upon which the dew had 

t dried. Here were five bulls, calves, 


aives Dy 


three reds and two roans, and choice ones. 


The cows were also looking fine, and looked 
the perfection of vigorous health. After the 
calyes had been discussed, we crosse 1 into 
another field to see the balance of the herd. 


an 


rhey were found bunched together on a side 


hill under some hickories, some lying 
down, other lazily chewing their cud under 
the trees, and others feeding. It was a 


beautiful sight to see about forty of such 
cattle as these, all females, cows, heifers 
and calves, reds, roans, and red and whites, 
as they showed up against the green back- 
ground of the hillside. It was a picture 
that would have delighted Rosa Bonheur. 


In the group were the fema'es purchased in 
Kentucky, comprising two Flat Creek 
Young Mary heifers, a Rose of Sharon and 
heifer calf, and a Rosemary cow. The two 
Young Marys are extra good animals, one a 
bright red with white marks, and the other, 


perhaps the better of the two, a red roan. 
They are both straight, square bodied, and 
well proportioned, only in fair flesh, with 
heat heads, clean muzzles, and good size. 
The roan is Lady Belle 5th, a yearling, by 
sarrington Duke 37622, dam Lady Belle 
Sd by Geneva Wild Eyes 51776, and 
having such bulls in her pedigree as 
“0th Duke of Airdrie 13872, Duke of 
Noxubee 9920, and Earl of Barrington 
25017. The other is Belle Beauty of Long- 
wood 2d, also a yearling, by 4th Duke of 
Springfield (Vol. 25, p. 526), out of Belle 
B. of Longwood by Rose Duke 2d 30904, 
and having such bulls as Duke of Noxubee 
9920, Earl of Barrington 23017, and Bell 
Sharon 9507. These are choice heifers, both 
it dividually and in breeding. The Renick 
ose of Sharon is red in color, only a little 
over two years old, but witha red heifer 
at herside. She is named Barrington 
4ady Sharon, by Barrington Duke 3d 37624, 
dam Duchess 28th by the noted 4th Duke 
heya 7931. Her ealf is a nice one and 
sired by Barrington Sharon 72682. 

Another purchase is a large smooth red 
“ow, Lady, by Lord of the Manor 12332, 
dam ith Lady of Chesterfield by Baron 
Airdrie 9476, running to imp. Rosemary by 
Flash (261), and Bright Eyes by Alexander 
ashow animal in her younger days, 
and a good one now. 

Returning to the stables we then had a 
re the bull which Mr. Boyden pur- 
mated to head his herd, Lord Hilpa 63417, 
a straight Bates, three years old this spring. 
Individually Lord Hilpa is a grand bull. 
— red in color, with a star in face, has 
oe ainuzzle, head and horn as were 
al on a bull, a good strong neck, run- 
ws dramas: heavy Shoulders, a deep chest 
beteenaat brisket, very straight top and 
ee + — and a back, loin and flank ex- 
ae ally good. Behind he is remarkably 
hina ; Square and full, with a very straight 
mr Take him all in all he is just the 
cae x Boyden wanted, and if he does 

give him some grand calves then there 


(20), 





is nothing in individual merit or breeding. 
As to his pedigree, it will suit these who ad- 
mire straight Bates breeding. It is as 
follows: 
LORD HILPA 6347—Red; bred by Williams & 

_damilton, Kentucky. 
Sire—Geneva Wild Eyes 51776. 
= Bell Geneva 3d by Barrington Duke 
lg dam—Imp. Loo Bell by 3d Lord Lally (24408) 
2 g dam—Loo by Cromweil (17640). 

3 g dam—Lily Bell by Horrox (11591). 

4 ¢ dam—Lily by 2d Duke of Oxford (9046). 
5 g dam—Harmless by Cleveland Lad (3407), 
6 g dam—Hawkeye by Red Rose Bull (2493). 
7 g dam—Hart by Rex (1375). 

A cow owned by Mr. Bates, Kirklevington. 

With these purchases Mr. Boyden now 
has a herd of about 60 head, divided as 
follows: Seven Roses of Sharon, three 
Cruikshanks, seven Flat Creek Young 
Marys, two Mazurkxas, three Victorias, 
fifteen Young Marys, anda Rosemary. He 
has some very fine young bulls, seven in 
all, of the difierent families, and some 
young heifers which are not only well bred 
but have the individuality without which no 
breeder should be satisfied. It isa fine lot 
to select from, as an animal which shows 
up well in such company need not be afraid 
of the sharpest competition. 

In the afternoon a drive over to Dexter 
brought us into a new territory, but one 
which was a great favorite with the early 
settlers. A stop was made at the Phelps 
homestead, where fifty-seven years ago Mr. 
Norman A. Phelps, then a young man, start- 
ed out to make a farm in the wilderness. 
He is there to-day, hale and hearty, with 
children and grandchildren settled all 
around him, among whom can be found as 
good farmers and stock men as in any sec- 
tion of the State. On the home farm, now 
run by hisson A. E. Phelps, are kept a num- 
ber of good Shorthorns of the old-fashioned 
sort—large, deep-bodied cows, with udders 
equal to anything among the Holsteins. 
They have a great deal of the blood of the 
Warner and Qurtis herds. In the barn were 
a red and white bull calf, a good one, and a 
pure white heifer calf, about six months old, 
one of the handsomest animals we ever saw. 
It is doubtful if she could be improved. She 
was sired by Master Barrington of Scio, a 
son of Lord Barrington 2d 30115, the fine 
young bull shown at the head of the Boy- 
den herd at the last State Fair when it cap- 
tured the blue ribbon. The dam of the calf 
is a fine big roan cow, which was also the 
dam of the sire. Here we sawthe Renick 
Rose of Sharon bull, Sharon Duke of Spring- 


brook 77807, by Duke of Crow Farm 
38332, dam Rose of Longwood 2d 
(Volume 25), by Geneva Wild Eyes 


51776, a yearling, red with some white, 
which Mr. Boyden intended placing at the 
head of his herd before his purchase of 
Lord Hilpa. Mr. Phelps has him looking 
well, and he is growing likea weed. He 
weighs about 1,300 lbs., and is a very hand- 
some young bull. As Mr. Boyden now 
offers him for sale we hope to see him go 
into a good herd, as his breeding and make 
up are excellent. 

Mr. Phelps, although a Shorthorn man, 
has an eye for a good horse, and is breeding 
some fine colts. Hehas four, the oldest a 
three year old gelding and the youngest a 
late arrival, all sired by the horse Regalia, 
by Regulator,owned by Messrs Ball & Phelps, 
of Dexter. They are all from a black mare, a 
granddaughter of Cassius M. Clay, now 
17 years old. They all show good action, 
and the yearling is going to trot fast. 

The wheat in this section will be a fail- 
ure owing to the insect. Large fields are 
lying flat, and upon examination show the’) 
presence of the pest in every instanze. 
Some 18 or 20 fields passed were more or less 
affected, and in some instances would not 
pay for harvesting, although a short time 
ago they were very promising. We saw 
traces of the presence of the insect in Delhi, 
Scio and Dexter, and the farmers reported 
it as being more or less prevalent in other 
sections. Every field should be burned 
over this fall, and seeding put off later than 
usual, 

Returning to Deihl we stopped a moment 

at the Backus farm to see Lord Barrington 
of Scio. He looks as if he could yet hold 
his own in the show ring against all comers. 
Mr. Backus was full of business—haying 
and building, a fine residence being in 
course of erection. 
Oats and corn are looking fine, ‘the former 
very dark in color, stout and vigorous. 
Corn has come up well, but few vacant hills 
being seen, and it has good growth. But 
from what we saw of the wheat this week it 
looks as if the low estimate of the State de- 
partment would yet have to be put lower. 


<6 @ 
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BoHeEMIAN oats lawsuits are as thick in 
this State as hairs on adog. When the 
business was at its height, the FARMER 
said that it would be a grand thing for the 
liwyers, and they certainly are reaping a 
harvest from it. On the train last week we 
met a farmer who stopped his paper over a 
year ago because we were injuring his busi- 
ness by attacking the methods of the Bohe- 
mian oats agents. He was growing a big 
crop, and expected $7.50 per bushel for 
them. He has most of the crop yet on 
hand, has paid $450 in cash to get his notes 
back, and is a wiser though sadder man. 
He expressed the opinion that he had been 
**a hanged fool,’ and felt like going behind 
his barn and kicking himself every time he 
thought of it. It will be five years before 
the farmers of this State are done paying 
tribute to these smooth tongued rascals and 
their lawyers. 








A. Hanover, a Jackson County man, has 


FARM ARCHITECTURE. 


A farm is very much like a house; the 
fields are its rooms, and it is as necessary 
that these fields as easy of access as it 
is for a house to be built for convenience 
and to save steps for the women of the 
household. Many of the old houses and 
the old farms need remodelling, for the 
purpose of saving unnecessary travel to 
reach the fields and rooms. There is quite 
as much need for study in the arrangement 
of a farm into fields, as there is for some 
planning in the structure of a building, 
and where the farmer has developed no 
talent in arranging his fields, he should 
advise with some good farm architect in his 
neighborhood. Ihave seen a house where 
the path from kitchen to dining room 
crossed a hall, and where the pantry was 
reached by going througha bed room; and I 
have seen worse management in farm 
architec:ure. The uncouth farms are the 
result of the gradual process of clearing— 
the addition of field to field as the forests 
disappeared, with no general plan in view 
for the ultimate farm. The path down the 
road around through the bush pasture, and 
into the logging, became the road when 
the logging field was transposed by time in- 
to the meadow, and thehay all had to come 
that way, instead of into a lane straight to 
the barn. I know a farm which for years 
was 80 illy arranged into fields that it re- 
qtired 20 rods unnecessary travel for every 
trip made to reach one half the farm, to say 
nothing about driving cattle, and leading 
horses over the route. A lane 100 rods long 
now reaches every field on the farm, and the 
cattle and horses drive themselves 
and come directly to the farmyard. Per- 
manent improvements, such as orchards, 
wells, ete. about the buildings, render it 
quite difficult to change the location of 
buildings on a farm, to suit the require- 
ments of modern improvements. There 
was little thought given to such things 
when the early settler pitched his tent or 
built his log cabin. It was as likely to be 
on one corner of his ‘‘claim’’ as in the 
center of one side. A ‘‘ natural building 
spot’’ was the prime need of the moment, 
and wherever that was found along the 
roadside, there the rude hut was located, to 
be followed later on by other buildings 
more pretentious, without, it would seem, a 
thought being given to the distance from 
the fields, into which, and out of which 
must go and come loads of manure and 
grain to the end of time. Many farmers 
would like to live near town to save travel 
to postoffice and to church, who. do not 
think that by re-arranging their farms they 
could save more travel than would be saved 
if they were two miles nearer the postoffice. 
1 think very few farmers would care to sub- 
mit a diagram of their farms for publica- 
tion in the FARMER, with exact proportion 
and size of fields, with the direction of lane 
and fences, according to the points of com- 
pass. I know farms whose buildings hap- 
pened to pe one side the center more or 
less, whose owners directed the lane from 
the buildings diagonally toward the center 
of the farm. This makes the side fields ir- 
regular in shape, and short rows of corn 
and pointed lands must be confronted at 
every working of the field. A much better 
plan would have been to run the lane at 
right angles until the proper point was 
reached, and then turn direct toward the 
center. One of these farms, owned by one 
of the readers of the FARMER, is being re- 
modeled witha surveyor’s chain, and the 
diagonal lane will be only a relic in the 
memory, like the old roads whose serpen- 
tine trails cross many of the farms of our 
State. 


Many farms are divided into fields of no 
regular size or shape, and they enelose a 
varying area according to the time of year 
at which information is desired. In Sep- 
tember, after wheat sowing, they are usually 
most elastic, and may stretch to 25 acres, 
while at harvest they have shrunk to 22 
acresor less. If I let my drill to sow one 
of these fields, I am sure to get pay for the 
smallest number of acres at which it was 
ever guessed. How many farmers can say 
‘‘there are just 20 acres in that field,’’ or 
state the amount with certainty. They 
usually say ‘‘I call it 20 acres,” or ‘18 
acres.”? To all such I would recommend 
that they employ a farm architect, or what 
would be better, turn farm architect them- 
selves; begin by laying over a fence ata 
time when the field is in corn or summer 
fallow, so that the old fence row may be 
quickly and easily subdued. The extra 
crop where the old fence stood will repay 
the trouble of removing it; beside, the farm 
will look better ever after for the clean fence 
rows which the change will produce. 
Make the plan to divide the farm into fields 
of nearly uniform size, for the main fields— 
not less than five nor more than seven in 
number. Have them longer than they are 
wide, with the ends to the lane. It takes a 
little more fencing to enclose a_par- 
allelogram than a square, but the 
convenience of plowing and reaping, or 
mowing (unless the mowing is done with 
the Eureka) will repay this trifling addi- 
tion to the cost of fencing. Fields that 
have not parallel sides and the corners at 
right angles, cannot be plowed in and out 
in alternate years with any certainty of 
coming out right at the sides when it is 
plowed from the center. Iam now plow- 
ing a 20 acre field (40x80 rods) that was in 
corn last year. It was marked regular and 





just sold his wool, of which he had six clips 








on hand, at 30c. 


guide for the plowman. The quartering 
row which forms the hypothenuse from the 
corner of the field toward the center of the 
square is the guide for the turning point at 
each corner. 1 have pulled the stalks out of 
these corner rows, as they cannot be turned 
under in the position they occupy. There 
is as much certainty about reaching the 
sides and ends of the field with the last con- 
tinuous furrow, as there is about our east 
bound express train reaching Detroit. If 
the engine keeps the rails, and my plow- 
man follows the rows, both will ultimately 
‘*get there’ all right. 

The satisfaction experienced in working 
a farm thatis laid out in regular fields and 
reached with directness, amply repays all 
the trouble of the necessary changes to 
effect it, but the added facility for working 


it will repay in cash every year a large per 
cent upon the investiaent. A. Cc. G. 
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THE COLOR OR KIND OF OIL 
WE SHOULD BREED. 


BY G. F. MARTIN, RUSH, WW. Y. 





[Paper Read at the Annual Meeting of the N. 
Y. State Sheep Breeders’ Association. ]} 

‘*Cussing or discussing’’ the Merino has, 
I hope, two different objects; but as Mr. 
Sherwood, one of our standard breeders of 
western New York, has wisely said, ‘‘a 
sheep is a sheep, and you cannot make any- 
thing else out of him,’’ is as near correct as 
any conclusion we may arrive at in the fu- 
ture. Taking this statement for a fact we 
certainly have this much to base our calcu- 
lations upon at least.. Now then, if we are 
here to discuss the sheep called the Ameri- 
can Merino can we take its points all in at 
once or take up a single quality,as constitu- 
tion, quality of wool, the desired length of 
staple, wrinkles or oil; enough needed 
and of what kind or color to finish up all 
the above points to the present date of our 
best improvements. The little I have to 
say shall be respecting what color or kind 
of oil is most desirable for this finishing 
touch. 

Weas breeders have seen and had heavy 
shearers which have proved to be of but little 
account for several reasons. One is that 
the constitution is weakened by producing 
so much oil, feed goiyg to oil instead of 
wool and condition speeitng down on the 
hide so close that the Pores are closed, caus- 
ing the animal to appear as though it had 
just come out of the water, or been soaked 
in cold tallow, and the oil so fluid that it 
will settle to the lower portions of the body, 
forming sweat-locks. 

From early experience I found that a 
ram not possessing an abundance of oil 
never made the improvement in breeding 
that one would that did have it, even to ex- 
cess. These hints have led perhaps too far 
in this direction in’ many cases, and by 
some seem condemned as a curse. I believe 
the oil of the Merino should in a stud flock 
be bred in excess of what we would consider 
it necessary in a flock of wool growers 
alone. So I think about any point we con- 
sider useful for them to transmit. 

There are breeders who have strongly ob- 
jected to the buff color, saying the white 
wool looked more pleasing and would sel) 
better to the average buyer. There is some 
good in this so far, I will admit. As we 
have learned that there is no difference in 
coler after cleansing, this objection will 
soon be overcome. The buff oil has proved 
more desirable, in my study and experience 
in breeding than the white, the white being 
more fluid, flowing to the extreme ends of 
the wool, there forming heavy lumps, or 
wasting from coming in contact with any 
absorbing object, wasting the very life it 
should retain in the wool if it is of value in 
any ease. Experience has shown it to be 
one of the most important qualities neces- 
sary to produce the best and strongest fibre, 
as well as the soft, silky feel which isso im- 
portant. 

I made some experiments at one time on 
different wools grown upon smooth and 
wrinkly types of the Merino. I did not at 
that time realize so much difference in the 
color of oil in connection with the need of 
wrinkles bred on certain portions of 
the body, as I was then trying to study the 
value of wrinkles or their absence. In con- 
nection with the result of that experiment I 
find we want an oil that will flow on every 
portion of the body where a fiber of wool 
will grow, and so fasten and remain in place 
upon each fiber from the time it starts to the 
very root, giving the skin freedom from that 
chill in winter, which our most oily sheep 
show. Fluid oil will not remain on the 
fibers standing erect along the back where 
we expect to get the best portions of fleece. 
I have seen animals with white oil possess- 
ing heavy sweat balls oa the under side, 
while on the back the wool felt brashy and 
dry. Now my reasons may be quickly seen 
for choosing the buff color. First, if we 
need oil at all to benefit and strengthen the 
wool, why should it not protect the entire 
length of each and every fiber the animal 
produces? 1am well aware that an abund- 
ance of oil, no matter of what color, is a 
benefit to the wool on these weak points, 
such as flank, shoulder, belly and neck, 
where the wool is more weakened by fret- 
ting than on the upper portions of carcass. 
An abundance of oil supplies the absence 
of wrinkles in a measure, holding the wool 
firm in large stools, thus stiffening and sup- 
porting the skin, Asa rule the plain sheep 
lack oil on these points, leaving the wool 
unprotected by either wrinkles or oil. 

My model oil is buff color, not dark and 





straight, and the rows form a continuous 


dingy, but a bright, sparkling substance; 
when squeezed or rubbed; this kind of oil 
stiffens and holds in plaeg the wool stools 
better than the white or green oil, warm 
weather not having so much effect upon it. 
I have said if I could do away with wrinkles 
and have just as good and as profitable an 
animal as with them, it would be my choice; 
so itis with oil. I think there are but few 
men who would not rather have sheep with- 
out the oil at all if all things considered 
were just as good. Then, beimg obliged to 
accept these peints, should we not seek to 
breed them in the most needed direction, 
and secure a kind of oil that will do the 
most for the cost of production? 


THE WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

An interesting meeting of the Webster 
Farmers’ Club was held at the residence of 
Robert McColl, June 11th, 

The meeting opened with music and 
prayer, after which some miscellaneous 
business was transacted. 1t was decided to 
hold the next meeting at the residence of 
A. J. Sawyer the first Saturday in Septem- 
ber. There will be a printed programme for 
the year. 

After some touching and appropriate re- 
marks by Mr. Starks, om the death of one of 
our number, the following resolutions were 
adopted by the club: 


WHeEreEAs, By the dispensation of Provi- 
dence, our beloved brother, Henry Sears, 
has been taken from our number; and, 

Wuereas, By this providential act an 
aged father and devoted mother have been 
deprived of a faithful son, and an only 
brother and sister have lost an affectionate 
companion, therefore, be it 

Resolwed, That we, as the Webster Farm- 
ers’ Club, hereby express the feeling of our 
loss, and tender to the bereaved family our 
heartfelt sympathy in this their hour of sad- 
ness, 


It was decided to attend the annual har- 
vest picnic at Whitmore Lake, the date of 
which has not yet been decided upon. 

Mr. James Wing, of Scio township, read a 
well written poem on ‘‘Where I would 
Live,” in which the author held out the at- 
tractions of Southern Michigan as unex- 
celled for beautiful and desirable homes. 

The question ‘‘ Farmers’ bill of fare; how 
prepared; greatest variety from crude ma- 
terials,’’ was discussed at length, principal- 
ly by the ladies, and had your correspond- 
@ut been en capers at sxtthand fit -uight 
have taken down recipes enough to have 
made a book, and started into business for 
himself, but as it is will only say, there is 
no question in our mind but that the farm- 
ers’ wives of Webster know how to prepare 
a bill of fare, and that too with plenty of va- 
riety. 

One of the ladies then made a motion to 
have their discussions by themselves in the 
future, which was carried. 

The question, ‘‘Small farms versus 
large,’? was discussed, and the general 
opinion seemed to be that a medium sized 
farm, or one of 160 or 200 acres, was more 
profitable in comparison with the amount of 
capital invested, than a smaller or much 
larger one. It was urged that all should 
attend the basket picnic at E. A. Nord- 
man’s, July 2. 

The day being well done by this time, the 
club adjourned, feeling their time had been 
pleasantly and profitably spent. 

E. S$. CUSHMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 
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THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE 
CLUB. 








We referred last week to the appointment 
of Mr. W. J. G. Dean, of this State, to the 
position of official tester for the club. Mr. 
Dean had for some weeks been acting as 
Secretary, Mr. T. J. Hand having resigned 
because the office had got into disrepute 
with the breeders. Mr. Hand is an elderly 
gentleman, who trusted entirely to his em- 
ployes, and their actions were frequently 
unwise and discourteous. One of them had 
to be discharged before matters could be put 
in proper shape. The last issue of the 
Jersey Bulletin, published at Indianapolis, 
has the following on this subject: 

‘‘On Mr. Dean’s taking control of the A. 
J. GC. C. office in New York, he made some 
changes, materially lessening the running 
expenses. Mr. F. W. Wicks was made 
secretary pro tem., and itis not at all likely 
that he will be succeeded, the supposition 
being that the director will make him the 
permanent secretary. The ; place made 
vacant by Mr. Wicks’ promotion was filled 
by one of the lady clerks in the office. The 
place made vacant by the retirement of Mr. 
Morgan was not filled, making two persons 
less in the clerical force of the office. We 
have it from good authority that papers will 
not be pigeon-holed on account of some 
slight error, to the annoyance of all concern- 
ed, but an attempt will be made to untangle 
and assist breeders in keeping things 
straight.’’ 
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Wild Parsnips and Rats. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Will some of your numerous correspond- 
ents tell me how to get rid of wild pars- 
nips? Also how to rid my barn of rats. I 
am over-run with them and can find no way 
of getting rid of them. Please answer 
through FARMER and oblige. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Hui <6 t 





Flint Globe: Mr. Farmer, the veterinary 
surgeon of Grand Blanc, made a post mortem 
examination of a cow that had died on the 
Judge Smith farm of pneumonia, and found 
one of the lungs completely solidified and al- 
most as heavy asstone. It wasso solid that a 
man could stand onit without making any 
impression on it, and its specific gravity was 
as twelve to seven as compared with a 





healthy lung. 





THE RELATION OF THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL PRESS TO IMPROV- 
ED STOCK-BREEDING AND AD- 
VANCED AGRICULTURE, 





{Paper read by R. Gibbons at the Farmers’ 
stitute held umder the auspices of the We 
ster Farmers’ Club, in January, and published 
by request of the Association. | 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen:— 
The somewhat ponderous title of the 

paper to which you are about to listen need 
not frighten any one. I deem it best to say 
this at the outset, and also to explain the 
probable reason why it was given meas a 
theme. It is the popular idea of an editor 
that he mu:t understand everything, be able 
to do anything, even to writing an interest- 
ing paper upon a subject which, in the 
present case at least, he understands so 
little. The words of Michigan’s poet never 
before seemed to mean so much as when I 
tried to think what in the world I should 
say about it. The title was so smooth and 
well rounded that there did not seem to be 
anything to catch hold of. 1 read it over 
two or three times, and then Carleton’s des- 
cription of the requirements of an editor 
came to my mind: 

‘‘Gan he leave all his wrongs to the future, and 

carry his heart in his cheek? 

Can he do an hour’s work in a minute, and 

live upon sixpence a week? 

Can he courteously talk to an equal, 

browbeat an imprudent dunce? 

Can he keep things in apple-pie order and do 

half a dozen at once? 

Can he press all the springs of knowledge 

with quick and reliable touch, 

And be sure he knows how much to know, 

and knows how to not know too much? 

Does he know how to spur up all his virtues, 

and put a check rein on his pride? 

Can he carry a gentleman’s manners within 

arhinoceres’ ride? 

Can he know all, and do all, and be all, with 

cheerfulness, courage and vim? 
If so, we perhaps can be making an Editor 
‘outen o’ him!” 

This brings me back again to my subject, 
‘“The R-lation,’”’ ete., ete. I will not tire 
you by repeating the title in full each time, 
so you will please understand when I refer 
to *‘ the relation,’”’ ete., I intend to include 
the whole title, and not a part of it. To get 
down to business let us first inquire what 
are the duties of an agricultural paper? 
They are so many that I cannot in a brief 
paper hope to more than enumerate a part 
of them. From week to week the publisher 
of an agricultural paper must strive to ar- 
rest and direct the attention of his readers 
to subjects of interest to them personally, 
leading to thought, analysis and critcism 
of the matter presented. To do this he 
must see that the ideas are put in a clear 
and interesting form, devoiu of anything 
which could give offence or lead to antag- 
onisms. In arguing for or against any 
subject under discussion, an agricultural 
paper need not be either weak-kneed or 
subservient. Indeed, a paper without con- 
vietiong ig a ship without.a kelM, at she 
merey of every wind which blows, and 
liable to be wafted from side to side by 
every breath of popular favor. Its course 
upon matters of interest to the farming 
community should be such as to iavite free 
and frank discussion, to draw out ideas 
from those who have acquired a knowledge 
of the subject from practical experience, 
and to place this experience befcre its 
readers in such a manner as to attract their 
attention and appeal to their reason. 


With improved stock-breeding and ad- 
vanced agriculture, the agricultural press is 
inseparably connected. When the country 
was new, and all progress made had to be 
gained by unremitting toil of a most labo- 
rious character, the agricultural paper did 
not, nor could it, exist. The pioneer who 
started into the woods with an axe on his 
shoulder to carve out a home for himself 
and his family, had neither the time nor 
the occasien to study out improved methods 
in conducting his farming operations. To 
clear off the timber and build his house of 
logs, split rails to fence his fields, and grub 
out stumps, was a matter of muscles and 
determination rather than of brains and 
skill; and the pioneer had no reason, with 
the virgin soil at his command, to study 
questions of how to increase its fertility by 
the rotation of crops, the keeping of im- 
proved stock, underdrainage, and other 
means which the advanced farmer of the 
present day feels compelled to adopt. As 
the country settled and grew in population 
and wealth, the land, which had been 
steadily cropped for years, began to exhibit 
signs of exhaustion. The question of how 
to prevent further loss from this cause, and 
also to regain what had already been lost, 
became vitally important to the farmer. 
The need of more light upon these questions 
resulted in bringing forth the agricultural 
journal as a means of communication be- 
tween the farming community, and through 
which such matters could be discussed for 
the benefit of those interested. It was 
therefore born of the needs, hopes and 
desires of the agriculturist. Small and 
feeble at first, the agricultural press has 
grown rapidly in numbers and influence. 
Those States which had the most intelli- 
gent communities became its best patrons. 
As agricultural methods improved, the ag- 
ricultural press did also, and to-day the 
average intelligence and enterprise of a 
farming community can be pretty accurately 
gauged from the number and character of 
the agricultural journals it reads. 

Advanced agriculture, in its various 
divisions, owes much to the agricultural 
press. Mixed husbandry became a neces- 
sity in this and other States, and brought 
in its train improved live stock. And the 
enterprising stock breeder found a firm 
friend in the agricultural press, which ap- 
plauded his success, encouraged him to con- 
tinue his efforts, stimulated others to fol- 
low his example, and chronicled the views 
and experiences of veterans in the business 
for the benefit of those who were just start- 
ing. The business of improved stock- 
breeding has been fostered and encouraged 
by the agricultural paper, and the triumphs 
of the successful breeder have been carried 
to all parts of the civilized globe through its 
columns. 

Is it any wonder, then, that there should 
be a strong feeling of friendship between 
him and the agricultural paper of his State 
or section? and that the agricultural journal 
is always sure of a friend when brought in 
contact with any one interested in improved 
tock? 
, It may be wondered why I make such 
frequent reference to improved stock in 
connection with advanced agriculture; but 
some years of pretty close observation have 
convinced me that the kind of stock kept 
in any section is generally a good index of 
the character and condition of its agricul- 
ture. A farmer who is contented to go on 
from year to year with scrub stock, illy 
kept, is certain to be equally careless re- 
garding his other surroundings. And I 


and 


hh want to say here, that to the enterprise and 


OR 


skill of the stock-breeder the farmer is in- 
debted for cattle which will produce two 
pounds of meat, and of a better quality, 
where the scrub will produce one; for a 
sheep which will grow three times the 
quantity of wool it did formerly; for cows 
which will give double the amovnt of milk 
and butter, and of a better quality, than the 
eld native; a hog—well I want to call at- 
tention to what they have done with the 
hog—that animal which a little girl once 
said Noah could not have had any trouble 
in na as anybody would know it was 
ahog. Foryears—yes, centuries—the hog 
was accepted as an emblem of dirt, stub- 
benness and general ‘‘cussedness.’’ The 
-breeder has taken this most unprom- 
ising animal and fashioned its form into 
one of smoothness, even beauty, its spots 
have given way to solid colors, its bristles 
have been smoothed down, its temper 
sweetened by cleanliness, care and good 
feeding, its capacity for the production of 
meat doubled, uncil now it is one of the 
most profitable animals for a farmer to raise. 
And this hog,—the great American hog— 
has more than a national reputation. It 
has compelled the respectful consideration 
of the French Republic, worried the great 
Bismarck, and is to-day being eaten in all 
the great cities of Great Britain and Europe. 
The horse has been bred into finer propor- 
tions, and its good qualities increased by 
the stock breeder. It is a more beautiful, a 
faster, a stronger, and therefore a better 
animal than before it passed under his im- 
proving hand. While thestock breeder has 
been aiming to add to the usefulness of his 
fauorite breed, he has also added to the 
beauty of its form. 

What has been the result of his work? 
Has it been confined entirely to the stock 
he has been improving? By no means. 
Every acre of ground upon which they have 
been kept has been improved. The crops 
have been nearly doubled, and the fertility 
of the soil, which incessant grain-growing 
had so seriously affected, brought up toa 
higher point than when the plow of the 
pioneer turned up its first furrow. Thus 
improved stock has been a great factor in 
solving the problem of making advanced 
agriculture profitable. 

The relations of the agricultural press to 
the stock-breeder have become closer as the 
years have passed, because they found each 
other working for the same general object— 
the improvement of agricultural methods, 
and the encouragement of progress and en- 
terprise among agriculturists. Each has 
been a source of help aad encouragement 
to the other. 

What should be the character of an agri- 
cultural journal, to be of the greatest bene- 
fit to the stock-breeder and progressive 
farmer? First, and most important, it 
should possess entire honesty of purpose. 
Without this the publisher of an agricultural 
paper.may prove a decided damage to the 
cause starts ont to benefit, People for- 
give mistakes in a newspaper, but let them 
once become convinced of its dishonesty 
and the offense is never condoned. A 
newspaper does business upon the confi- 
dence of the people in-its integrity, and 
therefore I place that as the first requisite. 

Second, it should keep up to the most ad- 
vanced ideas of the times, be enterprising 
in filling its columns with fresh and read- 
able matter, and. its writers should be ca- 
pable and interesting. It is a most difficult 
matter for tie publisher of an agricultural 
journal to secure these desirable and neces- 
sary helps in his business. Generally the 
capable man has found some place where 
his talents command much larger remunera- 
tion than the publisher of any ordin ry 
agricultural paper can offer him; and, as is 
just and right, he turns his talents in the 
direction in Which they will pay him best. 
Some of our ablest agricultural writers are 
men engaged in. other avocations. They 
are farmers, stock-breeders, horticulturists, 
dairymen, or perhaps engaged in running a 
farm for the pleasure it affords them. To 
these men, writing upon their favorite topics 
is a labor of love, and American farmers, as 
well as the agricultural press, are largely 
indebted to these volunteers in the cause of 
advanced agriculture. 


Third, and by no means the least of the 
characteristics it should be noted for, is 
moral cleanliness. A year agoin this place, 
and before many of those now assembled, 
one of your members discussed this very 
point in a manner which not only met my 
views but seemed to have the hearty appro- 
bation of all who heard him. [ was only 
disappointed because its author, through 
modesty, refused to allow its publication. 
I feel that I cannot add a single word to 
what he said so well, but will only remark 
that in this day, when the newspaper is 
read by everybody—by the old, the middle- 
aged and the young—by the boys and girls 
who are yet attending the primary schools, 
its moral tone is of the most vital im- 
portance to the future well-being of the 
home, the family, the neighborhood and the 
nation. The morals of a community can 
never be higher than the individuals whica 
compose it, and the newspaper is a wonder- 
ful engine for good or evil through its dis- 
semination of thoughts and ideas. This is 
so well understood now that every party, or 
ism, or special business, must have a news- 
paper to advance its aims or beliefs. Even 
the nihilist, who theoretically believes in 
nothing, is convinced of the utility of a 
newspaper to spread his wretched ideas and 
stir up strife and discord under the name 
of liberty. And thus what is capable of a 
world of good may be used to accomplish 
great harm. : 

Now, I don’t want my young friends to 
think that a newspaper, even an agricul- 
tural one, should preach an eternal sermon , 
on morality, or confine itself to strictly or- 
thodox discussions of subjects pertaining 
to its specialty, or that a joke or witticism 
should find no place in its columns. Quite 
the contrary. I would as soon do away 
with the flowers which beautify our fields, 
lawns and gardens, the blossoms which in 
spring time give promise of stores of lus- 
eious fruit, or the songs of the birds ona 
spring morning. Life is hard and rugged 
enough, lighten its cares and burdens as we 
may, and the witty saying or the humorous 
joke that brings a smile to the lips anda 
light to the eyes, is one of the ways in 
which our hearts are softened and our bet- 
ter natures brought to the surface. Why, 
we all feel the better for a good honest, 
aearty laugh, and we admire and love the: 
man—or the woman either—whose oyer- 
flowing wit and humor brightens up all who 
come near them. And the American ha3 a 
natural fund of humor; it bubbles up at all 
times and in all places as naturally as water 
from a spring, and is equally as refreshing 
to those worn-out souls whose life has been 
as free from flight of fancy as the 
Sahara from moisture. We have national 
humorists—men who make a profession of 


(Continued on eighth page.) 


























































































































































THR MIGHIGAN PARMBER. 


June 27, 1887 
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DETROIT DRIVING CLUB. 





The Blue Ribbon Trotting Meeting of 1887. 





The following is a list of those meking 
second payments on their entries for this 


meeting: 

2:35 elass—Sleepy Chief, Grey Eagle, 
Miss Cawley, Waller Drake, Lady Cleve- 
land, Lucy Wilkes, Sierra Laselle, Agnes, 
Baby Mine, Aunt Merab, Rosaline Wilkes, 
Jatlonette, Ada, Frank Middleton, Valkyr, 
St. Patrick, Seott Newmann, Nestor, Plon 
Boy, Prince, Lynn W., Anna C., ; Class 
Leader, Colored Girl, Problem, Edwin a.. 
Sumpter, Nettie Beach, Compeer, Billy 
Freer. 

2:20 class—Pilot Boy, Naiad Queen, 
Patron, Tom Rodger, Deck Wright, Eagle 
Bird, Judge Davis, Charley Hogan. : 

2:18 pacing class—Puritan, Smoke F. A. 
W., Charley Friel, Woodmont, Kinsman, 
Jenny Lind, amg | Linn, Lillian S.. 

le, Benny, Sall . 
at gus heey Mikado, Commotion, 
Zeno, Bertha S., Loretta F., Banner Boy, 
Amie King, Dr. Almont, Lady of Lyons, 
Wildmont, Faro, Jessie Ballard, John R. 
Wise, Lady Barefoot, Wilkesbrino, Roxey 
McGregor. 

Open to all trotters—Belle F., Arab, Char- 
lie Hilton, Spofford. 

2:24 pacing—Tim Cawley, John Duncan, 
Little Ida, Excelsior, Ernestine, Frank 
Champ, Jim Blaine, Red Rover, Cleveland, 
Wayne Wilkes, Jersey Boy, Budd Doble, 
Duplex, Priest, Garfield, Dr. West, Joe L., 
Wilcox, Tesser D., Country Girl. 

2:22 class—Lady M., Orphan Boy, Opal, 
Capitola, Butterscotch, Orange Bud, Echo 
Chief, Voucher, Libbie S., First Call. 

2:25 class-—Hector, Atlantic, Marvel, Ed- 
win C., Silverone, White Stockings, Garnet, 
Domestic, Mohawk Gift, Mambrinette, Ida 
Belle, Green Smith, Lowlana Girl. 

2:30 class—McLeod, Little Eva, Eva S., 
Bertha, Betsy Brown, May Day, Col. Bow- 
ers, Belle Ogle, Ben Star, Dilly L, Misty 
Morning, Lily C., Juno, Fearnought, Anna 
C., Lady Monte Stuart, Ida M., Emulation. 

Open to all pacers—Tolede Girl, Little 
Mack, Flora Belle, Gossip Jr., Mike Wilkes, 
Marlowe, Jewell. 

2:18 elass—Joe Davis, Prince Arthur, 
Arab, Charlie Hilton, J. Q., Spofford. 

Besides the above classes, $5,000 has been 
reserved ‘or events to be announced here- 
after. The number of horses now entered 
numbers 146, and insures the largest field 
af trotting horses ever brought together. 





HOW THEY HANDLE YOUNG 
HORSES IN FRANCE. 

** Horse 

Linmou- 


Our Paris correspondent says: 
breeders in Normandy and 
sin, before turning yearlings into mead- 
ows in spring, prepare them for the change 
by augmenting the ration of carrots; the 
latter are cooling and aqueous, and suit ad- 
mirably the transition. The feet of the 
foals are carefully pared flat, before quitting 
the sheds. It is during this period that 
foals onght to be studiously well fed, hence, 
select appropriate pasturages. In Norman- 
dy there are meadows having a special repute 
for the rearing of foals. If the latter be of 
pure blood and destined for the saddle, it 
would not be right to place them in an over- 
rich pasture; that would be rather to fatten 
them at the expense of their development. 
On the contrary, foals which promise to be- 
eome large and heavy in build, ought not to 
be brought ep on meagre pastures; such 
would tend to make them flat-sided and 
spindie-legged. Many breeders supplement 
the poverty of the herbage by auxiliary ra- 
tions of crushed oats or barley; but nothing 
ean replace good meadow feeding in May 
and June, united to continual exercise. 

When several foals of different ages have 
to be reared together the youngest are al- 
lowed to enter the meadow sometime in 
advance; this plan enables them to nip the 
delisate ends of the grass, for the. older 
stock will be ever able to find sufficient for 
themselves. When the foals are not the 
product of the native, that is, of acclimatised 
gaces, it is better to enclose them under 
shed during night. A foal in robust health 
will eat nearly all the night. -In July, when 


the supply of grass diminishes in warm cli- | 
| 


mates, it will be necessary to augment the 
auxiliary grain rations. If the season ve 
very dry, the foals are brought into the 
stables, from eleven to five, and given a sup. 
plement of hay, etc.”’ 





Horses in Colorado. 


Kegarding the horse stock of Colorado 
and the advantages presented by that State 
for the rearing of horses, a correspondent 
ef the Review, at Pueblo, writes as follows: 

Of the 100,000 horses now in the State, 
probably two-thirds of them are mustangs, 
or grades of mustang stock. They are di- 
sect descendants of those brought over by 
Cortez and De Soto, which included some of 
the very best horses ever known. They are 
jatelligent, being forced to rustle their own 
livelihood, hardy, small of bone, and with 
muscles like the red squirrel. There is} 
probably no better class under the sun to ! 
ross with thoroughbred stock, for they re- | 
tain their hardiness and endurance, adding 
toit the best qualities of thoroughbreds. | 
The climatic conditions of our State are 
such as are best to produce the perfect 
horse. First, the high altitude gives a lung 
development that renders them less liable to 
bung diseases, broken and short wind, and 
guarantees the most perfect action of the 
heart. Next, their feed is gramma, a fine 
tange grass, that when ripening bears a 
head fil'ed with minute grains, and when 
ripe retains the juice and essence in its dried 
leaves and stems, in a condensed state. 
The grass puts flesh and muscleon animals, 
‘bat very little fat. Its sustaining power is 
proven on every round-up, where the little 
ponies do the hardest kind of labor ever de- 
manded of any animal by man, on no food 
but gramma grass. The climate gives 
borses, likewise, immunity from the thous- 
and and one winged pests and torments, 
which make the lives of so many horses a con- 
stant torment in damper States. Last, by no 
means least, the turf upon which he stands 
insures him the most perfect development of 
leg and hoof. Years of scientific paring and 
blacksmithing are necessary on an eastern 

horse for his hoof to approach the perfect 
e ndition of our wild horses. Tough and 
elastic and smooth as ivory, these little 
barefooted lords of the prairie use their feet 
as though they were hands, climbing moun- 
tain trails like goats, and clinging to bad 
hill-sides as though each little hoof possess- 
ed ten fingers. We have spoken of the de- 
velopment of the leg muscles. Catch up 
any of these range ponies, any time of the 
year that you please, and you will find his 


flesh firm and elastic, the muscles well 
markeé to the knee, and below the knee 
the tendons and arteries compressed in the 
smallest possible space and wrapped to- 
gether in a wonderful thin, tough rawhide 
cover. Withall these natural advantages 
Colorado will be some day of necessity the 
horse-raising State of the Union. 

In concluding, there is one point to be 
borne in mind. ‘Thousands and thousands 
of acres are now lying idle that should be 
bearing food for animals. Weare just at 
the beginning of our live-stock industry, 
and the outlook for its future was never so 
bright as right now. 


Horse Gossip. 








BEN Avi wonthe Supplimentary Suburban 
race at Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., one and a 
quarter miles, in 2:08, his strongest competi- 
tor being Richmond. 





THOSE two greac racers, The Bard and 
Troubadour, met in a race at Sheepshead 
Bay, N. Y., last week. The Bard won, mak- 
ing the mile and an eighth in 1:55. 





JEROME TURNER pulled up so lame in the 
free-for-all at Terre Haute, Ind., on the 10th 
nst., that itis considered doubtful if he ap- 
tea on the track again this season. 





AT the Driving park at Elmira, N. Y., last 
week, Congressman Flood’s three-year-old, 
Nellie Mayo, made a mile in 2:28, the fastest 
time ever made in the world by a two-year-old 
on a half-mile track. 

To promote the growth of new hair in the 
mane and tail ofa horse where it has fallen 
out from disease, the following is commend- 
ed: Dress the skin with equal parts of mer- 
curial ointment and soft soap made into a 
lather with hot water, applying it with a stiff 
hair brush. 

Tue Central Michigan Trotting and Racing 
Circuit, between Jackson, Marshall and Ypsi- 
lanti, was formed last Thursday by the 
stewards of theseveral driving clubs. An- 
other meeting willbe held to set the time of 
the meetings. Kalamazoo will probably join 
the Circuit. 





SULPHITE of soda is said to be a remedy for 
glanders and farcy. A dose for a horse is 
from half an ounce to an ounce, and two 
doses a day should be given. It is best com- 
bined with sometonic. A powder consisting 
of two drams powdered sulphate of iron 
(copperas), two drams powdered gentian 
root and four drams of sulphite of soda given 
night and morning is an excellent remedy for 
farcy. 





JACKSON has had a trotting meeting the 
past week which was only fairly attended the 
first day, although the classes were well filled 
and the trotting interesting. The cold 
weather undoubtedly caused a light attend- 
ance. The second day the attendance im- 
proved, and the last day between four and 
five thousand were present. A number of 
young Michigan horses took part 1n the races. 
In free-for-all pace Woodmont was defeated 
by Puritan. The 2:32 race was a good one, 
taking six heats to decide it, and was finally 
won by E:i. 





Tue American Derby, to be ranon Satur- 
day, at Washington Fark, Chicago, is one of 
the most important runring events of the 
American turf, and since its inception has 
brought some great ‘flelds of horses together: 
The fuolluwing horses, with the Weights given, 
are announced as sure to start: Cary, 118 
pounds; Clarion, 121; Terra Cotta, 121; Fene- 
lon, 118; Librette, 121; White Nose, 118; Mont- 
| rose, 121, C. H. Todd, 118; Jim Gore, 121; Go- 
liah, 118; Miss Ford, 113; Wary, 116; Safe Bar, 
118; Hindoo Kose, 119. Montrose won the 
| Latonia Derby and Terra Cotta, the St. Louis, 
but itis not believed either can win at the 
weights. 





Browne & Co., of Kalamazoo Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., have made the following 


sales of stock: 

To Wm. Perrin, Lexington, Ky, Blue Grass 
Fanny, chestnut mare, by Mambrino Patch- 
en, dam by Soe Hooker, in foal to Grand 
Sentinel; Anna Clay, brown mare, by Harry 
Clay, dam by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, in foal 
to Grand Sentine); Louise, bay mare, by Allie 
Gaines, dam by Mambrino Patchen, in foal 
| to Jay Gould. 

To W. H. Crawford, Lexington, Ky., the bay 
coit Samuel A., foaled 1885, by Grand Sen- 
tinel, dam Evelyn; price, $1,000. 

To Messrs. Dwight, Lawrence & Son, Prairie 
Centere, Ill.,the brown colt Suzerain (brother 
to Sir Knight, 2:28%4), foaled 1884, by Grand 
Sentinel, dam Shadow, by Saddlerville, or 
Octoroon; price, $2,500. 











STAKEHOLDERS will be interested in the re- 
sult of a suit brought by Merrick Hull against 
Lee Cafferty, in the State of New York, for 
$500 placed in his hands as stakeholder for a 
race between Smail Hopes, owned by Dr. 
Cook, and Dictator, lastseason. Mr. Hull did 
not appear with his horse Dictator on the day 
set for the race and Cafferty paid over the 
stakes to Dr. Cook, and claims he was in- 
structed todo so by Hull. Suit was brought 
for the sum under the Jaw against gambling, 
and the jury gave a verdict in favor of Hull 
for 3500 and costs.—National Live Stock 
Journal, 

It strikes us that the correct thing would be 
to throw the matter out of court. Betting is 
clearly illegal, and the courts should refuse 
to take any cognizance of quarrels between 
betters, or in any way give a semblance of 
legality to anything in the way of gambling. 
Let it be understood that when a party makes 
a bet he is doing something outside of the 
law and must not appeal to the law for re- 


Che Farm 


Rooting Habits of Plants. 


A knowledge of this subject aids us very 
considerably in the profitable tillage of land. 
Thereby we can be guided to determine the 
depth of cultivation most suitable for each 
particular plant, the distance that should 
be left between each plant or rows of plants, 
the condition in which, and the depth of 
which to apply manures or fertilizers. We 
do not intend to convey the impression that 
all these operations are solely dependent 
upon the rooting properties of plants, for 
besides this, numerous other factors have to 
be taken into consideration, such as the 
condition, kind and texture of the soil, the 
kind and solubility of the fertilizer, ete. 
But the rooting properties of plants is one 
important factor, for if a plant is a deep- 
rooted one, or one that has the majority of 
its fibrous roots extending to a distance of 
eight or ten inches below the surface of the 
soil, as in the case of the onion and pea, it 
is evident that a cultivation to that depth 
would be desirable for the thorough prepar- 
ation of the soil. If, however, a large num- 
ber of the main roots are within a short dis- 























tance of the surface, say two to four inches. 


as in the case of the squash, it shows that 
when hoeing or cultivating this crop it 
should never be to this depth. The distance 
to which the roots extend laterally aids us in 
deter.nining the space that should be left 
between the plants or rows. 

The New York Agricultural Experimental 
Station has made a large number of very 
valuable experiments as to the rooting 
habits of plants, some of which we present 
herewith. The soil was a fertile clay loam 
six to ten inches deep, resting on a tenacious 
subso'l of gravelly clay. 

The Pea.—The plant examined was a 
British Queen, about 444 feet high. The 
tap root extended nearly perpendicularly 
downwards to the depth of 39 inches, 
branches separating from it through its 
whole length. These branches were most 
numerous between four and eight inches in 
depth, where they seemed to nearly fill the 
soil for a distance of about eight inches on 
either side, some extending as far as 18 
inches from the tap root. They gra tually 
became shorter as the depth increased, but 
were still four to six inches long at a depth 
of 214 feet. An American Wonder Pea, 
the stem of which was only six inches high, 
had nearly the same extent of root. The 
deep rooting character of the pea may ©X- 
plain the slight influence that fertilizers 
seem to have upon it, as seen in some ex- 
periments. 

The Bean.—In a plant of the Scarlet 
Runner bean in full bloom the vertical roots 
extended to the depth of 214 feet, and the 
horizontal ones were at least four feet long. 
Some roots were within one inch of the sur- 
face, but the great majoritv of them were 
between two and eight inches deep. A 
Boston Dwarf Bean was found to have roots 
at two feet depth. The lateral ones ex- 
tended to the same distance on both sides. 

The Turnip.—The roots of a Purple-Top 
Globe Turnip, weighing three pounds, ex- 
tenued to a depth of 18 inches, and the hori- 
izontals reached no farther. The plant on 
the whole had very few roots, and even these 
did not divide as much as those in other 
plants. 

The Beet.—The main root of the Extra 
Dark Blood Beet divided, at about a depth 
of eight inches, into several branches, some 
of which extended two feet downward. 
The horizontal branches, which were mostly 
shallow in the soil, extended a distance of 
21¢ feet. 

The Carrot.—-The tap root of the Long 
Red Altrichan variety was traced to the 
depth of 16 inches. The horizontal roots 
extend about a foot, and were found 
throuzhout the whole length of the tap 
root, some coming nearly to the surface. 

The Cabbage—The tap root of the Very 
Early Etampes Cabbage was found to ex- 
tend 20 inches deep, and the horizontal 
roots reached a distance of about 18 inches 
from the stem. The fibrous roots were 
chiefly found in the upper layers of soil. 

The Onion.—The roots of a Large Red 
Onion were found to grow to the depth of 
16 to 18 inehes, while the horizontals were 
traced further than one foot. The roots 
grew from the base of the onion in all direc- 
The laterals were short, and never 
subdivided. Some roots grew within an 
inch of the surface. A bulb of this onion 
planted out the second year was found to 
have made, as far as ascertainable, about 
400 feet of roots in 40 days. The roots ofa 
young plant, the Yeaves of which were only 
eight inches long, and the bulb only the size 
of a cherry pit, had roots of the same length 
as the mature plant. 

The Squash.—In a plant of the Yellow 
Scallop Bush Squash, examined Sept. 8, a 
horizontal root was traced for a distance of 
81¢ feet without reaching the end. This 
root grew almost its entire length within 
three inches of the surface. The runners 
of this plant were about four feet long. A 
root of the Hubbard Squash was traced ten 
feet from the plant, where its diameter was 
about one-third of that it had at its starting 
point. Here the roet was evidently broken. 
In this distance the root had 385 branches. 

The Musk-Melon.—The tap root of the 
Montreal Nutmeg went down four inches, 
where it turned at right angles, running al- 
most horizontal with the surface. The 
main horizontals lay two to three inches be- 
low the surface, some reaching the length 
of five feet. One of the horizontals grew in 
this direction for 15 inches, then suddenly 
turned down and grew a depth of fully two 
feet. 

The reports have omitted to say whether 
the soil on which the vegetables grew was 
drained or not. 


tions. 





Making Clover Hay. 


The experience and practice of L. N. 
Bonham, of Ohio, in making clover hay is 
so valuable that we publish it. He selects 
a bright day and starts the mower as soon 
as the dew is off. By eleven o’clock he has 
cut as much as can be hauled in between 
one and five o’clock. The clover is then 
all turned and shaken up loose before he 
goes to dinner. By one o'clock it is dry 
enough to rake into windrows if the day is 
an average hay day. No time is lost now 
in getting it into the mow. The hay is 
warm and free from external moisture. 
The warmer it is the less moisture is left on 
it. By five o’clock he has it all inthe mow, 
if possible, If notall in, then he leaves it 
in the windrow until near noon the next day. 
After hestop hauling, at five Pp. M., the 
mower is started to cut what he can haul 
in the next day. The clover cut so late in 
the day is not wet with dew, and will not 
wilt enough to be blackened by the dew. It 
will be ready to shake up and spread out 
before ten o’clock the next day, and by one 
o’elock he can begin to haul it into the 
mow. 

The clover hay thus made goes into the 
mow bright and with every leaf and head 
left on it. The secret of the whole busine gs 
is, it is free from external moisture, whi'e 
the warmth of the hay when it goes into 
the mow hastens the approach of the tem- 
perature of the mass up to 122°, when the 
germs which cause increased fermentation 
are destroyed, and the hay keeps bright and 
sweet, and comes out fragrant clover, with 
all the heads and leaves of good color. His 
mow is twenty-eight by twenty-eight feet, 
and as tight as good siding and strips 
painted can make it. There are no win- 
dows in the sides to let in air. The clover 
is put in as compactly as he can get it, to 
save room, ae kept level, to have the heat 
uniform. etimes he sprinkles a half 
gallon of salt to the load when putting into 





the mow, but this is of doubtful va'ue. ‘To 





exclude the air from the top of his mow, he 
often covers with straw. But this does not 
pack closely. He finds it better when haul- 
ing in wheat to fill up over the clover with 
wheat. This excludes air, and packs the 
clover so that it keeps bright to the very 
top. 

The old theory that the mow mist be 
open and the clover thrown in loose, and 
treated to ‘plenty of salt,’’ which may 
mean much or little, is exploded. Green 
clover will keep green in the silo if well 
packed and the air is exc!uded. Clover 
hay, put into the mow warm and dry, the 
day it is cut, will keep brighter and purer 
and sweeter than if cured longer in the 
field. The trouble, however, in farmers 
adopting the method is, they do not attach 
enough importance to the fact that the con- 
ditions named must be followed. It will 
not do to cut clover in the morning and 
haul it in after sun-down. It will surely 
mould or come out brown or fire fanged, 
simply because dew falls at five o'clock. 
Nor can we cut clover and put in the mow 
the same day without favorable conditions 
of sun and air. In neither case will the 
hay go in free from external moisture. 
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Growing Sweet Potatoes. 


When sweet potato sprouts have reached 
sufficient size in the bed for transplanting, 
the sets may be pinched off and the potatoes 
left in the bed to produce a second crop of 
sprouts. After the second growths are well 
along, cut up the potato, leaving a piece of 
the same connected with each set. 

For field culture make the rows about 
three feet apart each way, but for garden 
they may be in rows forty inches apart, 
with the sets a foot and a half distant from 
each other in the rows. Instead of plant- 
ing in ridges, as is the practice among farm- 
ers of the South, our eastern cultivators lay 
off rows about three feet each way, as in 
hilling for tobacco; it is then light work to 
form good-sized hills. The tops of these 
hills are cut off or flattened, and the plants 
set in the center of the flattened tops. 

If not already planted, plow the ground 
and pulverize thoroughly. The best soil for 
the sweet potato is a sandy loam with a 
southern incline. Mark out in rows, and 
then prepare the hills. An old correspond- 
ent of ours, and one very successful in the 
culture of this vegetable, made the hills as 
large as a bushel basket, and as peaked as 
they would stand. In very sandy land they 
might bea little larger. Large, flat hills 
soon become hard from rain and sun, and 
the sweet potato requires a mellow soil, so 
that it can burst through and have room 
to grow to its full capacity. 

Evening is the best time for setting out 
the plants, and ata time when the soil is 
just a little moist. Take the largest plants, 
and set them in the top of the hills, one in 
each hill, so as to leave a small hollow 
around the plant that will hold about a pint 
of water, and water immediately, if it is not 
raining. Never wait for rain. In fact, we 
have seldom got a good set without water- 
ing, which is but little trouble when care is 
used in selecting a patch where water can 
be readily obtained. Soft water is the best, 
of course, and the more recently it has fall- 
en the better. 

When setting the plants be careful not to 
cover the heart; it should stick out of the 
top of the hill about ne inches. In case 
a cutworm cuts any 0; your plants off, pull 
them out and put in others, for they are 
worthless after the heart is gone, only pro- 
ducing strings or small potatoes. Good re- 
turns must not be expected without thor- 
ough after-culture. Keep the weeds down 
by going through them both ways with the 
shovel plow, and scraping the hills down 
with hoes, till the vines begin to cover the 
ground, when they are ready for their final 
dressing up. Turn the vines out, and go 
through them both ways with the shovel 
plow, thus killing all the small weeds be- 
tween the rows, and giving plenty of fresh 
dirt to hill up with. 

You will frequently find, after the most 
careful hoeing, if the weather should be 
showery, that weeds tenacious of life are 
not killed, when we plow again, and cover 
up with the hoe such weeds as may be left 
uncovered by the plow, so as to have our 
patch entirely clear of weeds; not one in 
sight, either great or small, before we com- 
mence the final dressing up of our hills. 
Mound up as high as you can without 
covering the heart or place where the vines 
sprout out from, and make the bottom of 
the hills as small as they will stand. Spread 
the vines evenly over the hills, and the 
work is done till digging time, with the ex- 
ception of keeping down such weeds as may 
appear. Covering up weeds will prove a 
failure, as the coating is usually so light 
that the weeds will go through. Let any 
field of hoed grain or vegetables once get 
foul in summer when work is pressing, and 
it is quite likely to be damaged permanent- 
ly, for double the labor will be required te 
clean it out than would have been required 
to keep it clear. It should be remembered 
when growing sweet potatoes that a good 
crop will not be secured without close at- 
tention, from the setting out of the plants 
until they have fully developed.— Farmers’ 
Home Journal. 








Killed With Kindness. 


F. D. Curtis, in the NW. ¥. Tribune, re- 
lates the following: 


‘*A neighbor killed his pigs this spring 
with too much kindness. The first sow 
which farrowed had ten, and as pigs were 
scarce and high he concluded to make his 
nice, so he fed the sow well on cornmeal 
and barley. He began as soon as the pigs 
were born, and as they did not seem to do 
well he increased the food. In a few days 
he gave the sow (only a year old) three 
quarts ata mess, fed three times a day. 
The pigs grew poorer, and within four weeks 
they all died. When about half of the sec- 
ond litter were dead it came to him that he 
had possibly overfed the sows, and he re- 
duced the food and saved the other pigs. 
So much fever was created by the excessive 
amount of food given to these sows that 
their milk was dried up and the little they 
had was poisonous to the little pigs. A 
sow should have nothing more than a little 
drink for the first forty-eight hours after 
giving birth to young. In a state of nature 
they eat nothing, but lie quietly in the nest. 
A great many pigs are injured by overfeed- 
ing the mothers. It will do no harm if a sow 
is not fed at all for twenty-four hours. The 
food should always be light—no more than 





shorts—for a week; and the sow and pigs 


will do all the better if they do not get any 
stronger food for four weeks. When sows 
are shut ina pen a feeding every day of 
green grass or weeds will do them a great 
deal of good.’’ 





Agricultural Items. 





FARMERS are reminded that the scorching 
rays of the sun beating down upon the heads 
of the unprotected borses working in the flelds, 
affect the animals, often disastrously. A wet 
sponge secured to the top of the head ig good 
preventive. 





F. D. Curtis experimented this spring, 
sowing oats March 22nd, when there was two 
feet of snow on the ground, and found 87 per 
cent of the oats sowed germinated. He is 
convinced there is no danger in sowing oats 
on top of the ground when the frost is com- 
ing out. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman 
says London purple is very light, impalpable 
powder, being the residuum of certain coloring 
works. Itis sold in large paper packets, at 
a very low price, in most large cities. The 
stuff is 80 very cheap (almost worthless after 
it has been used for dyeing) that it would not 
pay the company to adulterate it. 





A GENTLEMAN who has raised from 2,000 to 
10,800 bushels of potatoos per year in New 
York, suggests this simple plan to obviate the 
potato bug nuisance: In every hill, or every 
other hill, plant a bean. There is something 
about the smell of this plant that the bugs do 
not like, and they will leave the patch for 
one where this practice is not observed.— 
Caro Advertiser. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the N. Y. Tribune 
says the oxeye daisy has a manurial value, 
when plowed under for wheat or other grain, 
which is scarcely inferior to that of clover. 
Farmers whose fields are white with what 
they have heretofore considered an unman- 
ageable weed, may be glad to get the crumb 
of comfort contained in the above, but will 
be very apt to require the grain of sak with 
it. 





F. D. Curtis, of Saratoga County, N. Y., 
who has achieved quite a reputation as a 
successful grower of swine, advocates with 
great vigorthe necessity and expediency of 
turning them out to grass. Turn them into 
the field, and they will luxuriate in the fresh 
grass. The pasture he calls the pigs’ para- 
dise. The three-weeks-old pigs will begin to 
eat grass, and it ia splendid food for them. 

THE Guernsey Breeder says soft-wood char- 
coal, especially willow, ought always to be 
keptin the cow stable. If acow does not 
look bright, give a teacupfulin her bran or 
other feed and wet up. If her breath is bad, 
her horns hot, and her nose dry, she is dyspep- 
tic and feverish. Give her charcoal. If she 
has hollow horn, sure and no mistake, give 
charcoal, half a teaspoonful at each meal for 
three or four days. Treat wolf in the tail the 
same way. The wolf can’t stand charcoal. 
Itisan excellent thing to give charcoal all 
around once aweek. Itis the best regulator 
of stomach and bowels known. 





THE success of pork-production consists in 
the making of the greatest possible animal 
at the least possible expense. Thesecret of 
this consists in keeping the pigsin a growing, 
thriving condition from first to last. If the 
growth of any animal is seriously checked 
while itis young it seldom reeovers from it, 
and soif a pig is kept in a growing condition 
all the time, it will require much less food to 
effect its full fattening, and when this pro- 
cess Is once entered upon it should be forced 
as much as is safe todo. But the point we 
wish to impress upon the mind is to feed for 
thritt up to the yeriod of fattening.—German- 
town Telegraph. 





THE value of oat straw is more often un- 
derrated than the value of the grain. True, 
if the straw is allowed to become ‘‘dead ripe’’ 
—dry and hard—before it is cut,is then so 
shocked that it bleaches or rots, and when 
threshed is put ina pile so constructed as to 
favor its conversion into manure, its feeding 
value is not great, especiaily if the eaitle are 
allowed to run to what is miscalled the 
‘*stack,’’ and trample half the straw under 
their feet. But let oat straw be cut at the 
right stage of ripening, and decently cured, 
saved and fed; and it has a considerable 
feeding value—equal to two-thirds to three- 
fourths of its weight of meadow hay. more 
than one-half of its weight of clover hay, and 
four-fifths of its weight of corn-fodder.— 
Husbandman. 


The oultrp Dard. 


Healthy Chickens. 


George Marston, in the Country Gentle- 
man, says: 

To succeed in hatching a nice lot of healthy 
chicks free from the many diseases that are 
80 common among both the old and young 
during the spring and summer, requires more 
attention and care than most breeders sup- 
pose, for there are many points which bear 
to a greater or less extent upon the subject. 
The success attained depends largely upon 
the condition and thrift of the parent stock, 
and the breeder should be very careful to see 
that his stock is in the best possible 
condition for breeding when the time comes, 
if he wishes to secure robust constitution 
and vitality in the prospective flock. The 
mating of the breeding flock is an important 
part of the work, and it would be a good 
idea to have the sexes at leasta year’s differ- 
ence in their ages. Good healthy well-form- 
ed pullets mated with two-year-old cocks 
make as desirable a breeding pen as can be 














Tue Farmer's Journal says that when 
turkeys have a free range, and especially 
when they can get into sections where wood 
has been burned, they are not liable to 
suffer from disease. Charcoal seems to pos- 
sess properties health-giving and invigorat. 
ing. This is so marked that it has been 
recommended for use when fattening tur- 
keys in confinement. As a way to ad. 
minister it, it is suggested that the charcoal 
be pulverized and mixed with mashed po- 
tatves and corn meal, as well as fed to them 
insmall lumps. It is said that in two lots 
of four each, treated alike, the one lot given 
this mixture and the other not, there was an 
average gain in the weight of the first of a 
pound and a half each. 





Tue Country Gentleman recommends 
young turkeys and young chickens as insect 
destroyers in the garden. Put the turkey 
eggs under a sitting hen, and when they 
come out the old hen will treat them a'] 
alike, Place herin a coop in the garden 
and feed her well, the openings in the coop 
allowing ‘he young ones free exit. They 
will roam the garden, do no harm, and cap- 
ture every insect they can find. The young 
turkeys excel; they dart rapidly, turn their 
heads to see the under side of leaves, and 
make thorough work. 

scat iatae 

A WELL-KNOWN writer on poultry topics 
advises that eggs designed for packing 
should be infertile, asserting that they will 
not become stale so soon as those which are 
fertile. The packed eggs are never used for 
hatching, and are just as good for culinary 
purposes if infertile. 





TURKEYS cannot be kept in confinement. 
They require a much wider range than 
chickens and must be allowed it or they 
will not thrive. 
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& Variable appetite; faint, Onaw. 

§ p $| ing feeling at pit of the stom, 
ach, bad breath, bad tay, 

in the mouth, low spirits, gen. 

eral prostration. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by 


cleansing and purifying the blood, tones up th, 


digestive organs, and relief is obtained at once, 
Is undoubtedly a biog 


a 
heumatism disease caused by gp 
excess of the lactic aciy 

in the blood. Where there is perfect filtration 
of the blood there can be no rheumatism 


















BULL'S SARSAPARILLA will remove the poi 
son, supply the acids and relieve the pains, 
is caused directly by impurities 
Corofula in the blood, usually affecting the 
glands, often resulting in swe). 
ings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore eyes, blotchy 
eruptions on the face or neck. BULL’S SARsa. 
PARILLA, by purifying the biood, forces the im. 
purities from the system. 
' Through the Kidneys flow the wast, 
Kidne fluid containing poisonous matter 
Ifthe Kidneys do not act properly 
this matter is retained and poi. 
sons the biood, causing pain In the small of the 
back and loins, flushes of heat, chills. BULL’s 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic. causing the 
kidneys to resume their natural functions. 
s By trregularity in its action or 
The ver suspension of its functions, the 
bile poisons the bioed. causing 
jaundice, sallow complexion, weak eyes, bilious 
diarrhea, a languid, weary feeling. These are re. 
lieved at once by the use of BULL’S SARSAPAR. 
ILLA the great blood resolvent. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
$i PER BOTTLE OR SIX BOTTLES FOR 8. 
‘ws 
A NECESSITY UPON EVERY Fanw 
Economy, Exactness and Carefulnen 











Every farmer should have the means of weighing 
his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that will 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing themselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mer: , of every dishonest party 
they may do business wit: . One of the very best 
makes of scales now on tle market are these man- 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FarRMER we have ar. 
ranged with that company to supply orders sent 
tbrourh us at «great reduction. The prices are so 





HAND-DUMP and SELF- DUMP. 


Long-tried, Substantial, Reliable! 


mH BEST RAKE moe. 


Cast Steel Teeth, tempered in Oil. 


Our Hand-Dum 
as wanted. Sen 





Branch Houses. p vi) BRADLEY MPG. C0., Chicago. 

Zz David Bradley Mfg. Co......... St. Louis, Mo. 

| 8 2 David Bradley & Co........ Minneapolis, Minn. 

% 5 4 David Bradley & Co........ Council Bluffs, Ia. 

Si | Bradley, Wheeler & Co...... Kansas City, Mo. 

rt Bradley, Holton & Co....... Indianapolis, Ind, 
__jad0eaw iat 





MAST, FOOS & CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
- MANUFACTURERS 
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IRON TURBINE 
NGINES 


Cotes and Durable, will not 
Swell, Shrink, Warp, or Rattle 
in the Wind. 


UCKEYE 
FORCE PUMP 


F 
Q 
Works easy and throws a constant 4 
tream. Has Porcelain Lined and q 
rass Oylinders. Is easily set. Is the =} 
Cheapest and Best Force Pumpin the 
Werla for Deep or Shallow Wells. 
Over 90.000 in use. Never freezes in 
; Winter. Also manufactarers of the 
, Buckeye Lawn Mowers, Buck- 
/eye Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
uckeye Wrought [ron Fencing, etc. Send 
r Circulars aud prices. 
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TREMONT 1565 


RECORD 2:28 1-2. 


By Belmont 64; first dam by Alexander's Abdal- 
lah 15, sire of Goldsmith Maid, record 2:14. 


Olmedo Wilkes 3770 


Four Year Old Record 2:41. 


By Onward, record 2:25%; son of George Wilkes 
record 2:22; first dam Alma, by Almont 33; sire 
of Westmont, record 2:13%. 

Will make the season of 1887 at Jackson, 
Mich. For catalogue and terms address 


w. A. GIBSON. 
DOOR PRAIRIE 
Live-Stock Association, 


Importera and Breeders of 
C'ydesdales & Cleveland Bays, 


Door Village, La Porte Cos Ind. 


Style, action and quali 
combined with Soak’ 


“WILLIAMS 


Grain Threshers,HorsePowers: Engines 


en: es we ——— = 
‘hs of, Wer at sai , 
3 S Seed 


een, Se SS : 
Tiahest ye awarded these machines at the 
New York State Ag. Soc.’s latest trial, over a large 
number competing. Ample warranty and oppor- 
tunity for trial given. For full particulars address 
ST. JOHNSVILLE AGR’L WORKS, 
St.Johusville, Montgomery Co., New York. 


my2-80-je27-jy25 






























obtained, and if such stock is used and they 
are fed on strengthening food and not al- 
lowed to become too fat, the chicks are 
bound to be thrifty and vigorous and wil] 
grow up in excellent shape to take the place 
of the parent stock in the breeding pens the 

following season. ’ 
As soon as the little chick emerges from 
the shell it needs considerable attention un- 
til it is well started and growing nicely. 
A young chick is very quick to show the 
difference between good and bad manage- 
ment, and any extra pains taken during the 
earliest parts of the chick’s life will be am~ 
ply paid for by the better condition and 
quality of the chick afterit has become fully 
developed, and of course this will increase 
the profits realized from such stock. 

Be careful in feeding the chicks not to 
give too much at a time, but have small 
quanti ies and have the intervals between 
meals as short as possible, so that they will 
have something in their crops to digest all 


+13 CHICAGO $be 
VETERINARY COLLEGE 


NCORPORATED i883. 

Facilities for teaching and clinical advantages 
unsurpassed. Regular winter session for 187%— 
1888 commences October Ist. For prospectus and 
further information, address the Secretary, 

JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S., 
2537 and 2539 State Street, Chicago, Ill, 
my lbeow13t 








Rake is made 8 or 12 feet wide, 
for Circular to us or to our 


low that the saving of loss on a load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your. 
selves, 


No. 1—Barn Scale. 





weighs from 4 pound to 900 pounds. Size of piat 
form 17 by 26 inches. 

Price $18 00, and MicuieaN FaRMER one yeal, 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $20. 

No, 2—Farm Scale. 








weighs from one pound to 6,000 pounds (3 tons) 
size of platform 7 by 13 feet. 
Price $35, and MicHigaN FARMER one year. 
No, 3—Grain and stock Scale. 
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weighs from two pounds to 10,000 pounds (5 tons); 
sze of platform 8 by 14 feet, 

Price $48 50 and MicnigaN FARMER one year. 
Tu ordering, give the number of scale you select 
Nos. 2 and 3 will include the beam, bex, and full 
directions for setting up: either of these seales cal 
be used for hay, grain, coal, stock and merchan 
dise, the only difference is in the platferm. 

All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every scale wil! be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are only - 
half or one-third the usual! prices for the same art 
clee To get the scales at above prices of cours 
the money must be sent to us, and the sender mut 
become a subscriber te the Parmer. 

Address a'l orders to 


GIBBONS BROTHERS. _ 
ne DETROIT, MICE 


Warranted not to 
blow down off the tow- 
er, and that our Geared 
Windmills have doubie 
the power of any other 
mill in existence. 
Mfrs. of Tanks and 
Windmill sup- 
ery of every 
escription 






























and the 
Celebrated 

Challenge 7 
Feed Grinders, 
Horse Powers, 
Corn Shellers, 
Pumps and 


Brass 
Cylinders. 
Send for wr 
oatan ’ Always Buy the Best 
Geared or Pumping 
Mills on 30 days’ 
WANTED./7i test trial. 





Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill (., 


Batavia, Kane Co., Hi. 
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Sier¥000 HARNESS 


SHERWOOD HARNESS CO: 
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THE COULEY CREAMER 


The first invented, neve. 
yet — and the = 
one that uses the paten 
submerged process, 
Which gives it its 

great value over 
all others. 





the time. The crop of the little chick is 
very small and the food quickly digests, and 
for this reason it should be refilled frequent- 





ly so that no time will be lost in the growth 
of the chick. 


re there are no agents, 
Whereil one at wholesale 
price. for ‘ 
JOHN BOYD, Mfr., 
190 Lake 8t.. CHICAGQ 
jat4eow13t 
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{horticultural. 





THE WEST MICHIGAN HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 





at Dougias—Discussions and 


Meeting 
Papers. 

rye West Michigan Horticultural Society 

, meeting at Douglas, Allegan County, 

isch. The first question discussed 

“Varieties of the Peach for Planting.”’ 

yekman was to lead in the discus- 


. took his place. Mr. Lewis said that 
chard of 1,000 trees he would set 
arly Alexander, a few Early 
rs and set Lewis Seedling extensively, 
ja'e’s Early and Crane’s Early Yel- 
He would set early sorts because it is 
crower’s interest to have a succes- 
f fruit throughout the season, and 
t in the early kinds. For the 

ter ite crop would set many 
Woed’s Late Barnard (later and larger 
regular Barnard) largely of Snow’s 

a good peach, smoother than Early 

iand of better quality in flesh and 

‘or shipping), and 200 Jaeques. He would 
she shy of both Crawfords except in ex- 
ely favorable places, using the Barber 
-H omen instead of Crawford (it being 
bardier, better, and nearly as large), and 
nson Seedling in place of Late Craw- 
Also set some of Plummer, so-called 
be same as Gudgeon’s Late), a 
peach; and lastly, 200 or 250 Smock.”’ 

i unsatisfactorg results from Old- 
iStump, the latter especially not 
well. Ten or twelve years ago the 
brother, N. W. Lewis, 
Coloma, Berrien County, to get of 
trees of what was called the St. 
h. They were seedlings of 


sorts, 


the 


he 


saTDA 


<a 
abd dls 


a Mr. Ray 
Sucar peac 
but came true to Dame, except 

und that was the origination of the 

t Lewis Seedling. It resembles Hale 
yoearance and quality, ripens between 

i Barnard, is nearly a freestone, and 

‘ry profitable because no other sort 

pens at its season. 

Alexander Hamilton indorsed Mr. Lewis, 
ept that he would substitute Louise for 
rs and plant Early Barnard. 
wach does well in Ganges though not 

So also does the yellow 
est John. He did not think well of 
Kose, because, being a white 

t does not compare well with Barn- 


some 


at South Haven. 


r Early Crawford. 
S. M. Hamlin, of near Douglas, spoke 
f Yellow Rareripe (it had given an- 
| crops since 1869), Honest John, Swit- 
rland, Oldmixon, Gros Mignon, and 
He likes all these and would 
Switzerland is large, white, 


ant them. 
ps Well 

h Delng later. 
(i. H. LaFleur—The Honest 
Large Early York is white, but our Honest 
nis yellow, and is really Yellow Rare- 


F. Taylor—Weed’s Late Barnard is 
fact Surgeon’s Yellow. These local 
confusing. Snow’s Orange 
must be well thinned or it will be very 


are 


adllies 


). W. Wiley—Soil must be considered. 
Hill's Chiliis poor on light soil, as it will 
hot stand drouth, which often comes at its 

ot ripening; but it is good on the 

r soils. 

ert Reid, of Douglass said he got his 
best Chilis on light soil, having them also 
** But,” said Mr. Wiley, 
e Mr. Reid’s soil is sandy, it is moist, 


eavy land. 


ual 1a way. 
about Grand Haven shrivels and is } 

W and S. R. Lewis said it was not | 
£00d on either sand ridges or heavy clay. 
tt, of Casco, opening on the 
the Orchard,”’ 
rough cultivation we can 

bave g good to take to market. 
anxious for cultivation that 
illreach out to tilled ground 
from it. As well 
rsettrees as not to cultivate intelli- 
The season for 
g, so the work must 
If continued too late 
ay get the result now visible—dead 
trees, especially young ones. If we have 
vioroughly ripened wood it will withstand 
extreme cold. This has been a grand sea- 
lor gettng early growth, but many 
Cultivation is often 

rtilization. Some growers 
‘ep their orchards like gardens while they 
way cultivate, and such have ripe wood. 
‘avy Clay may be made mellow and 
lor trees if taken at the right time. 
‘alever tools will well cultivate corn will 
“olor peaches. In adry time, on lig ht soil, 
ite in the day, so as to prevent 
loss of moisture. Quit cultiva- 
“nearly in August. If trees are heavy 
tit would do good if later than 
vut in such case it usually is not pos- 
- This is why I say culiivate intelli- 
y, for there are many varying condi- 
‘Ss, and nothing calls for so much in- 


ht care as the peach tree. 
4 great d 


' “Lu vation o 


many feet away 


roughiv 


vw 

b 

gently and thoroughly. 
é lon 
a 

w 


 thorouczh, 


too long. 


Aled 


ifference as to value and success of 
‘. To sum it up briefly, begin early, 
) often, quit soon enough. How 
sh depends upon dryness of sil 
ae her. I sometimes cultivate at or 
“0ré blossoming. not. In 
esa = as moist soil or wet 

» arly cultivation induces frost and 


kills th 
: the blosscms. You must use your 
rains, 


Leyi | 


Tees 


sometimes 
ome Condit OnS, st 


omnis thought the dead young 
donde Season were due to the late 
lates ast fall causing new growth, com- 
te ney did after a time of drouth. He 
“ig . ( ultivate after the middle of July. 
tha years he quit July ist, sowed buck- 
Y and always got good crops. 
sn a ago a a ce 
ns ept up through the drouth, no 
me ‘came. Stop cultivating in a 
ate emis a8 long as the drouth lasts, 
. Wdige Intelligent judgment 
wary a8 to this. As a rule, stop 
id two years old than 
"ee Older trees, as there 
oo during those years. Last 
ai - : Cultivation Was bad, but this 
“ti oe Early culture some- 
mnt ro followed by cold and wet, 
urled leaf, 


hi 
0 followed a mass of contradictory 


or): 

Carlier On trees one ar 
ey 

“a either younger or 


hut being absent S. R. Lewis, of 


, and differs from Stump chiefly | 


John or! 


Walter Phillips said the 


said | 


Soil makes ! 


experience in cutting bac’x new growth late 
in the season. Mr. Wadsworth, Mr. Man- 
waring, and Mr. Boyle had practiced it 
with good results, and it was said to be the 
¢ mmon way in New Jersey; but Mr. Loomis 
and Mr. Gardner had lost, or known of the 
loss, of many trees on exactly this account. 
It seemed to be generally regarded as a bad 
p actice. 

Similar disagreement was expressed as to 
¢ tivation, some claiming it could easily be 
overdone, with b:d results from produc- 
tion of unripe wood lite in the season. 
Ochers maintained that evil results lie 
rather in the direction of neglect; that with- 
out thorough tillagethe present magnificent 
orcha-ds could never have been produced 
and maintained. The prevailing sentiment 
was well expressed by Mr. S. R. Lewis, 
when he said: ‘I believe in the most 
thorough cultivation, but good judgment 
is necessary in its practice. These differ- 
ing views are duechiefly to variation of soil. 
We must cultivate bearing trees through 
dry weather until rain comes. Cultivation 
must be ‘clean.’ Every weed is a robber 
in time of drouth.”’ 

‘* Distance apart in the orchard,’’ was 
the signal for another difference of views. 
D. W. Wiley years ago thought trees should 
be not less than twenty feet apart. Now he 
believes he can do better at not more than 
one rod. Trees seldom crowd, even at 
that distance. If they do, it is better to re- 
move some, they meanwhile having been a 
source of profit. They are thinned much 
by disease, storms, etc., and some varieties 
require less room than others. 

S. G. Sheffer had tried 14, 1644, and 20 
feet, and got best results from the latter. 

J. F. Taylor—‘‘One objection to 161¢ 
feet is the upright growth of the trees. 
The fruit on the under limbs then lacks 
color and flavor and that above is too high 
for convenience in harvesting.’? Twenty 
by twenty is his preference, and to this 
others agreed. 

*- Location and soil’’ induced J. H. Wet- 
more, of Allegan, to remark that the first re- 
quisite is good soil, the second drainage, the 
third altitude. Wet roots kill more trees 
than any other cause. His orchard is on 


much growth. 

Replying to a question, W. A. Brown 

said in Berrien County yellows killed 
equally on high and dry, low and wet soil. 
A. Adams, of Shelby—High, dry, and rich 
soil is desirable. He had always believed 
that elevation was the first requisite, had 
acted upon that thought, and entertains it 
still; yet many locations that afew years 
ago were not thought desirable are now 
raising peaches. He preferred, in light 
soils, a northern slope, as southern slopes 
are likely to start growth too early, making 
the trees endangered to frost. 
Clark Sheffer—This question is of slight 
account to us, as nearly all the available 
land between these two rivers (Black and 
Kalamazoo) is already occupied. There are 
cases near South Haven in which trees on 
western slopes bore fully while those close 
by, on eastern slopes, had no fruit. Most 
damage comes from eastern storms, the 
lake influence at such times not reaching 
eastern slopes. 

S. M. Hamlin—A high ridge is best, as 

cold air settles into the valley. Get the 
highest ridge you can and as near to the 
lake as possible. 
On Wednesday afternoon the session 
opened with avery large attendance, the 
first number of the programme being the 
foi owing paper by W. A. Smith, of Benton 
Harbor, on ‘‘ Fruit Exchanges.’’ 





Nearly every industry in the land has its 
special organization for the purpose of con- 
| centrating itsefforts and labors in behalf of 
its peculiar interest and well-being. We 
see, almost daily, both the good and the 
evil effects yr wing out of the labor strikes 








| in our large tow : and cities. These labor as- 


| sociations, i: properly conducted by honest, 
intelligent m-n, would doubtless be the 
means of bestuwing many benefits upoa 
mankind; but when controlled, as they 
| Now are, ingreat measure, by unscrupulous, 
| designing demagogues, the consequences 
| are tar more evil than good. 

The o jects of a fruit exchange sho ild be, 
| first, the improvement of the quality and 
| general appearance of the fruit we send to 
| market—some may Say quality has nothing 
| to do in the matter, appearance is every- 
| thing; but 1 think the two should go hand 
in hand. 

2. The need of more honesty in the 
| packing and preparing of fruit for market. 
It is needless to say that comparatively few 
' shippers are 3trictly honest in this respect. 

1 do not wish to intimate that there is 
less regard for straight dealing among frais 
| growers than otber classes of producers. 
| Suffice it to say, there is far too little among 
j ali classes. In the rush and hurry of the 
shipping season there is, unfortunately, a 
| great teauptation to make a better appear- 
| ance of our fruit than the general condition 
| and quality would warrant. 

3. ‘Transportation. From points where 
| fruit is shipped by rail, a cowbination of 
| growers to secure rates by car-lots, would 
in many cases very m .ch reduce the cost of 
transportation, and cartage on the other 
tide. Our transportation on this lake shore 
in vuhe past has been out of all proportion, 
cunsidering the distance, the fruit shipped 
; to the same markets from distant points, 
| both east and west, coming directly in 
competition with our fruit. Grape growers 
in the lake regions of western New York 
will ship by car-lots ata much lower rate 
than we can ship across the lake by boat. 
If the fourth section of the inter-state com- 
merce law is enforced, our shorter hauls will 
at least enable us to compete for customers 
in our own markets. 

4. A wiser distribution of our fruits 
among consumers. As the business is now 
couducted, the great bulk of the fruits are 
shipped toa few large centers of distribu- 
tion and there rehandled and reshipped to 
outside points, thus increasing largely the 
expense to the grower, and reducing the 
value of the goods rehandled and reshipped. 
Where car-lots can be shipped direct to out- 
side points, it would be a great economy in 
expense, and the fruit would arrive in much 
better condition, thus saving time and 
money. 

5. The regulating of consignments to re- 
sponsible commission houses might secure 
low rates of cartage and a lower rate of com- 
mission, say a reduction from ten per cent. 
to seven, and a resident agent, selected by 
the growers and located in every large fruit 
market where heavy consignments of fruit 
are shipped daily, would conduce largely to 
amore careful and honest transaction of 
our business among the various commission 
houses to which we consign our fruit. The 
ultimate object of a fruit exchange should 
be to do away with middlemen as far and 
as soon a3 possible; but in order to do this 
much patient and painstaking labor must 
be performed. If we could build up a good 
market at our respective places of ship- 
ping it would reduce our expenses largely 
and increase oar profits accordingly. 

6. The total abrogation of the present 
system of drumming for commission houses 
should receive early and special attention 
from every fruit grower, whether working 
individually or collectively. This is a 
nuisance that should and must be abated 








. . . . ' 
strong soil and much cultivation induces too 


It is virtually a tax upon 
It is a tax that 


sooner or later. 
every fruit grower’s labor. 
we ean ill afford to pay. ; 

7. The regulation of packages. It i3 very 
desirable to haye a more uniform package 
for the various fruits now sent to market. 
In the matter of quart boxes, there are 
three or four different sizes, shapes and 
styles in use. As long as fruit growers do 
not give a decided preference for some one 
over all others, manufacturers will con- 
tinue to put upon the market whatever 
style, size, or form is demanded by the in- 
dividual caprices and notions of the several 
growers. This diversity of packages, 
though varying but slightly one from the 
other, increases the expense of manufac- 
ture, which necessarily comes out of the 
consumer (not of the fruit but of the 
package). It has alSo established the 
‘snide ” and forced it upon the trade. 

In the ‘belt’? growers should aim to 
increase the size of tneir packages, thus re- 
ducing very largely the cost, first of the 
package itself, the covering used on the 
Same, thecost of transportation and cartage, 
making in the end a large percentage of the 
cost of getting our peaches on the market. 
Twenty years ago we used the half-bushel 
basket and many were returned. Then 
came the third-bushel. That was used for 
some years, and finally superseded by the 
quarter-bushel. This is still in use to 
some extent, and perhaps exclusively some 
localities; but it was too large for some 
growers, and the fifth-bushel came into use, 
and I am inclined to think in many cases 
this is a ‘“‘snide,’’ like our ‘‘snide’’ berry 
boxes. Ataglance we can hardly realize 
the enormous additional expense of these 
small packages. If we were shipping by 
car-lots, paying by the car instead of by the 
package as we do on boats, the difference 
in cost would be less. 

Delaware peaches have been shipped to 
our western markets for some years in half- 
bushel baskets, without netting or other 
covering except peach leaves—the same 
packages, save the cover, we used twenty 
years age. The idea that a small package 
of fruit will sell for as much as a larger 
one, everything else being equal, is a grand 
and fatal delusion. ‘To satisfy ourselves 
upon this point, we need only to apply this 
rule to ourselves in the purchase of the 
various commodities for our own consump- 
tion. 

Southern Illinois ships berries mostly in 
twenty-four ful quart cases, while we ship 
in the sixteen ‘‘snide’’ quart cases. Last 
year many of our great growers shipped 
their entire crop in what were called ten- 
pound baskets, which, however, held only 





| about eight pounds of fruit. This package, 
freight and cartage on the same, eost as 


much as the twenty-pound package used by 
other shippers, who got as much per pound 
for their fruit as those using the small 
paekage. Thisis especially the case when 
fruit is plenty and cheap; for the buyers 
look to quality and quantity when buying. 

It is evident that in this line a general 
reform is needed by the best interests of 
all fruitgrowers. Increase the size of your 
package, reduce the cost of transportation, 
and add to your profits. 

Itis evident that peach culture is, and 
will be, rapidly on the increase on this 
lakeshore, from this time, until climatic or 
other causes render the business a general 
failure. That dread disease, yellows, is 
no longer so great a terror as it has been in 
the past. Our knowledge from our ex- 
perience with this malady, may enable us 
in the future to combat it to a succes;ful 
termination. Like the dreaded pear blight, 
it seems when judiciously managed, to be 
partially at last under human control. 

It is evident the variousreforms indicated 
inthis paper can never be accomplished by 
individual effort. Combination and organi- 
zation are the order of the day, and the 
soner the rural population accept the inev- 
itable and go to work unitedly and -har- 
moniously in securing a reasonable com- 
pensation for their money invested and 
their toil expended, the sooner will they 
feel encouraged to go on with their laborious 
efforts tosupply the markets of the world 
vith the delicious fruits of the field, the 
garden, and the orchard. 

L. H. Wilcox and W. A. Brown explained 
in detail the operation of the Michigan fruit 
exchange of Benton. 

W. A. Smith— Inspection is accomplished 
by instruction in the orchard as to honest 
packing, and the use of a stamp by all 
members. Shipment of poor fruit is there- 
by detected and the dishonest member is 
expelled. 

Mr. Whitehead stated that the aggregate 
expense of solicitors employed by commis- 
sion merchants, on this lakeshore, is not 
less than $30,000, annually, and the growers 
have to pay it. 

John P. Wade, of Ganges, asked if under 
the provisions of the inter-state commerce 
law, it is compulsory with a railway to 
carry fruit express on trains? 

W. A. Brown thought not; but under the 
law the railways can not take less from the 
company than from others for carrying 
fruit. It has no right to farm out the busi- 
ness to the express company. 

L. H. Wileox—They are to furnish equal 
facilities to each shipper, and we should in- 
sist on it. The Chicago & West Michigan 
company is trying to play into the hands of 
the express company but will be compelled 
eventually to yield what is right. 


Wm. Corner—When this society was 
formed it was understood we were to take 
solid grounds on this question, and we 
ought to do so. [Applaase. } 

Byron Markham moved that a committee 
of three be appointed to consider this 
matter and report next morning. The 
motion prevailed, and the committee was 
subsequently announced as Messrs. Byron 
Markham, Wm. Corner, and Joseph Lannin. 

Frank Linderman, considering the topic 
‘*‘ Keeping up fertility of the soil,’’ said: 
We at South Haven use rye and like it. 
Some haveexperim2nted with rye and clover 
tozether and done well; also with plaster, 
s.lt and ashes, the latter being obtained 
from Chicago smoke-house s and containing 
salt, fat, ete. Rye is sown about the first 
of August and plowed in just before fully 
headed. Ashes are sown broadcast, -prob- 
ably two tons per acre, and cost $3 per ton 
unloaded into the wagon. [Other growers 
had paid $350 and $4 per ton.| A long 
discussion ensued as to the merits of rye as 
a fertilizer. Some contended that it was of 
little value or none whatever, taking as 
much from the soil as it returned, rotting 
slowly, and not comparable to clover as a 
fertilizer. Others, and these were in great 
majority, cited actual experience favorable 
to rye; but many may have cut it at the 
wrong time and get no benefit. It should 
be cut just before the grain forms. It is 
then tender, full of juices, rots quickly, 
conveys moisture to the soil, and gives it 
the nitrogen it took from the air while 
growing. If plowed under later it is woody, 
decays slowly, and is of slight value if any. 

Itis also of value asa mulch and holds 
the fallen leaves and the snow for protee- 
tion of roots in winter. It grows during 
the damp season and goes under at the dry 
time. Some commended clover for similar 
use, care being taken to get it under early 
enough to prevent it from robbing trees of 
moisture. Some would grow it only be- 





tween rows of young trees and close to 


them, and never in a bearing orchard. It 
should never stand till it blooms. 

J. F. Taylor had prac iced sowing buck- 
wheat and had never been troubled with 
cut-worms. This is in accord with Presi- 
dent Phillips’ experienc3 with buckwheat 
in his vineyards. Many commended barn- 
yard manure as the best fertilizer. Mr. 
Wiley would not use iton young trees. Any 
soil will grow these fast enough unaided. 
Only one spoke of commercial fertilizers: 
and he doubted their desirability. 

The president aunounced as a committee 
on flowers, H. Dale Adams, Mrs. G. H. 
LaFleur, and Mrs. Roxana Sheffer. 

(Concluded next week.) 


THE STRAWBERRY CROP AT 
SOUTH HAVEN, WITH NOTES 
RESPECTING SOME NEW VA. 
RIETIES. 








The earlier portion of the season was un- 
usually cool and dry; sO muth so that it was 
anticipated that the strawberry crop would 
ripen later than usual. Warmer weather 
with rain, however, came in season to save 
the crop; although after the disappearance 
of the winter snows, there came a consider- 
able period of alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing, which, in the absence of mulch, or 
other similar protection, severely tried the 
endurance of the plants, which were in 
many cases considerably injured, especially 
on ‘‘heaying’’ land; while certain of the 
less hardy varieties, among which we may 
name Sucker State, which (possibly asham- 
ed of its rowdyish name) has fortwo or three 
years past shown very decided indications 
of discouragment, barely surviving the win- 
ters. 

Among the more recent varieties, Cor- 
nelia, Cheney, Henry Davis, Ellisdale, Wal- 
ter, Grand Duke and Howell are more or 
jess injured. 

This season the Alpha has again proved 
to be the earliest strawberry, with enough 
of productiveness and flavor to render it de- 
sirable. We gathered ripe specimens on 
27th—several days earlier than Nicanor, 
Duncan, Early Canada, or Crescent, grown 
near by, with the same treatment. 

May King is liable to the suspicion that 
its kingly qualities exist mainly in the 
imagination of its originator. Certainly it 
has neither hig1 quality nor productiveness, 
here, suflicient to warrant the title. 

Neither can Jersey Queen nor Connecti- 
cut Queen be credited with superiority suf- 
ficient to warrant this aristocratic suffix. 
They, in common with the preceding, may 
fairly be suspected to bear the name be- 
stowed as a means of adding to their pop- 
ularity. They belong to a very numerous 
class of varieties, just good enough to cre- 
ate hopes only to fail of realization. 

Belmont was only sent out last year. It 
is said to be the favorite of the growers for 
the Boston market, ameng whom it origin- 
ated. Here it has only fruited the present 
season. The plant is very vigorous and 
healthy, producing a fine crop of large, ob- 
long, bright colored fruit, of fine quality. 
Like very many of the long varieties, there 
may prove to be an objectionable tendency 
to ripen slowly at the tip, though this has 
not so far been a serious difficulty. Bisex- 
ual. Ripe June 6th. 

Jewell has now borne ‘ts third crop here, 
and has this season fruied with several 
others besides the writer. It appears to be 
generally approved. It has this year excell- 
ed itse!f, both ‘as to productiveness and the 
size and beautiful color of the fruit, far ex- 
celling Crescent in each and all of these 
particulars. The plants are vigorous and 
healthy, and’to the grower of fruit it has the 
merit of producing more and larger fruits 
and fewer lrunners than any other variety 
we know. 

Grand Duke is a comparatively recent 
variety, which comes to us from Ontario; 
owing to its aristocratic title, or habits, or 
to some other cause, it does not seem to 
take kindly to tour democratic affiliations, 
and cannot be, regarded as desirable here, 
so faras tried. Pistillate. Ripe June Sth. 
Bancroft Zcame to us from Ohio, but of its 
origin and history, we are not informed. It 
js a moderate, healthy grower, producing a 
moderate crop of medium sized, bright col- 
ored fruit, but does not give promise of 
special value. — Pistillate. | Ripe June 8th to 
10th. 

Jockey Cap ,is another introduction from 
the Dominion, whichthas so far given little 
in lication of 2value here. It is bisexual; 
ripening from the 8th to the 10th of June. 
Dewey is a seedling not yet offered for 
sale, originated by P. M. Augur, of Middle- 
field, Ct., from _the same batch of seed from 
which the Jewell was produced. The plant 
is vigorous and , productive, with large, rich 
looking foliage;Cfruit large, nearly round; 
color, glossy_crimson. Promises well for 
either dessert or market. Bisexual. Ripe 
June 10th. 

Magnum Bonum is a decidedly preten- 
tious name, received with another trial va- 
riety, from the Dominion, which has so far 
displayed no special value, aside from the 
name. Bisexual. Ripe June10th. 

Acme is alsoja seedling by P. M. Augur, 
of Connecticut, from the same batch of seeds 
with Jewell and Dewey, and not offered for 
sale. It has ripened fruit on plants received 
last year. The fruit is large, ovate or ob- 
long, with a,neck. Color bright crimson, 
rather firm, juicy,*mild subacid. Should it 
maintain its size jand prove sufficiently pro- 
ductive, it will doubtless prove valuable for 
the market. 

Richmond isja seedling described in 1885, 
from fruit%received from Mr. Collins, of 
New Richmond, Allegan County, Mich. It 


‘has borne this seasom on our grounds from 


plants received from Mr. Cullins. Although 
alleged to be very productive at New Rich- 
mond, our plants have not this season rea- 
lized our anticipations, so far as either size 
or productiveness areconcerned. The bloom 
js bisexual. Fruit ripe June 14th. 
Henderson has now been two years be- 
fore the public. We think it superior in 
quality to Prince of Berries, sent oat some 
years since by Durand, of New Jersey, un- 
der a name promising a great deal more 
than it seems to have performed. Hender- 
son has not had a fair trial with us, but so 
far we gain the impression that it has few 
if any superiors as a strictly dessert variety. 
Bisexual. Ripe June 14th. 

Oatario is introduced to the public by Mr. 
Johnson, of Shortsville, N. Y., a8 one of 
tae largest, if not in fact the largest of 
strawberries. Plants received from him in 





1886 have now fruited. It has the merit of 





great vigor, sets a large amount of fruit, 
and seems to have the ability to bring it, or 
at least a large proportion of it, to maturity. 
The fruit is very large—fully as large as 
Sharpless, and much like it, although it ma- 
tures somewhat later. Like Sharpless, it is 
a good deal cockscombed, and ripens the 
tipsslowly. How far these tendencies may 
be modified by soils, is, to us, yet an un- 
solved problem. The bloom is bisexual. 
Season, June 15th. We regard it as a very 
promising market berry. 

Summit is a variety originated and re- 
cently named by Mr. Crawford, the well- 
known strawberry specialist, of Summit 
County, Ohio, who sent it out for trial as 
No. 6, under which name we have now 
fruited it three years. in botn plant and 
fruit it is much like his Cornelia, though 
somewhat later in ripening. Pistillate. 
Ripe June 15th. We regard it as a desirable 
late market variety. 

Lida was first offered for sale last year by 
Wm. Parry, of Parry, New Jersey, and has 
only fruited with us on plants set last 
spring. It gives evidence of great vigor, 
and promises to be productive, although we 
have allowed very little fruit to mature. It 
is esteemed very highly by the orginator. 
The bloom is pistillate. 

Plants of the much lauded Jessie were or- 
dered from the introducer for this spring’s 
planting; and, fearing the effect of a double 
shipment, it was agreed that they should 
come direct from the originator in Wiscon- 
sin. Doubtless, inthe rush of spring ship- 
ments, this was overlooked, with the result 
that the plants traveled the round from 
Wisconsin to Rochester, N. Y., and thence 
to Michigan, with the outcome that of fifty 
plants planted and watched over with great 
care, nursed and wet-nursed through a try- 
ing drought, but half a dozen feeble plants 
remain, thus adding to our conviction that 
a single removal is quite as much as a 
strawberry plant should be expected to sus- 
tain, ina single season. Plants but once 
removed, though sent even from Maryland 
and New Jersey, planted and cared for in 
the same manner, are now in thrifty growth, 
with scarcely the loss of a plant. 

T. P. LYON. 





Starting a Vineyard. 


A correspondent of the Husbandman 
writes his experience in planting a vineyard 
as follows: 

The ground should be made mellow very 
deep and the plants set deep. Shallow set- 
ting has proved a detriment, particularly on 
side-hills, as the surface soil is continually 
washed away by heavy rains, and the roots 
are left sticking down into the soil in dan- 
ger of being caught by the plow, or culti- 
vator, and torn off and many times about 
spoil the vine by tearing out a piece from 
the side of the stalk. There is no one rule 
that will apply equally well to all situations. 
Ordinarily level ground, or even greund 
that can be plowed with ease up and down 
the slope, should have a dead furrow open 
in line where the row of lines will come, as 
deep as can be plowed with a common plow. 
Then with a subsoil, or ditching plow, mel- 
low up the subsoil or bottom of the furrow 
sixteen inches deeper, and this should be 
done thoroughly. Then the pins should be 
set where the vines are wanted, and, with a 
common hoe, the dirt should be scraped out 
down to the bottom of where the plow has 
mellowed the subseil. 

Select plants that are strong and vigorous 
and ripe wood, trim the roots back to eight 
inches, the young wood of the vine should 
all be left on so as to get the vine down 
deep. The plant should be set in line 
with the way the trellis will come, unless 
it is on a steep hillside, then the vine should 
be set at a right angle with the surface of 
the slope. This will avoid the danger of 
hitting the vine with the plow when plowing 
away from the vine on the lower side. The 
plant then should have four or six inches of 
the surface soil put on the roots and thor- 
oughly worked among them, and packed 
down tight with the foot. Then put on one 
or two forkfuls of half-rotted manure, which 
is better than fine compost as it isa better 
mulch. With a plow and one horse turn 
the furrow in towards the vine, then a man 
with a hoe goes along and fills in around 
the vine up toa live bud, leaving a hollow 
about the stem that is filled up as the vine 
grows. 


The advantage of planting the vines in 
this subsoiled furrow is that the soil becomes 
more moist in the bottom in a very dry sea” 
son, than the rest of the soil, and in a wet 
season the water will drain off. 

There are many who have noticed trees 
and vines growing over a ditch; how much 
thriftier they were than those away from 
the drain, and in a dry season they were 
less affected by drouth. On heavy clay sub- 
soil this method of setting will give a better 
result than on gravelly subsoil, as the deeply 
worked furrow will act more like a ditch. 

Putting manure down near the roots has 
two advantages. The juices from it feed 
the vines quicker after a rain; in fact, ma- 
nure on the top of the ground requires a 
very heavy long rain to lead the fertilizing 
quality of the manure down to the roots, es- 
pecially after the manure gets thoroughly 
dried out. The manure under the ground 
exerts almost a sure preventive against 
freezing out in adry winter. I can best ex- 
plain this in giving an experience in filling 
in a vineyard set on gravel ground. Pre- 
vious to the winter of 1884 I filled in a vine- 
yard that had been frozen the winter before. 
I dug the holes very deep, fourteen inches, 
used three eye cuttings one year old, put- 
ting on four inchesof dirt. They grew fine- 
ly that summer, but the next winter was 
very dry and the vineyard was frozen out 
so badly I decided to plow it all up and re- 
set. I found the vines that I had set deep 
and put the manure on were starting strong 
and healthy, while the others were not start- 
ing at all. The vines that had the manure 
on were hurt at the bottom, i. e., the bottom 
roots were killed while those that came out 
of the middle joint of the cutting and grew 
out under the manure were alive and right 
as far as the manure extended, but the ends 
that grew beyond the manure were killed 
like the rest of them. The presence of the 
manure there caused a condensation of the 
moisture from below sufficient to protect the 
roots as far as it reached. 

The young vines should be cultivated 
thoroughly until the middle of August, then 
let all the weeds grow that will, except right 
around the vine; this should be kept hoed 
and free from weeds. In the fall the vines 
should have two or three shovelfuls of earth 





put over each one to keep the young wood 
from freezing and thawing, which dries out 
the wood and destroys the buds when the 
main part of the cutting is frozen solid. It 
also keeps the water from standing about 
the vines, which sometimes, when frozen, 
pulls the tops off the vines. 

In the spring, as soon as the frost is out, 
the vines should be uncovered and trimmed 
.back to two buds, and as the young shoots 
grow they should be tied up to stakes, or 
what is cheaper and better, to cultivate by, 
is one wire sustained by a part of the trellis 
posts. It is important to keep the shoot 
that grows the second year tied up straight 
and not allowed to get crooked near the 
ground, for it is safer to work around a 
straight vine than a crooked. ‘The third 
summer the vine should be trained to four 
or five canes according to the strength of 
the root, an experienced eye can tell very 
quickly what needs to be taken off a vine to 
leave it in the best shape for the next season, 
when the vines may be allowed to bear ac- 
corning to the kind and size of the vine, 
The vineyard should be thoroughly culti- 
vated until the middle of August, after that 
time the weeds may better be allowed to 
grow to hold the leaves and forma mulch 
for the winter. Vineyards are damaged 
more by being left bare in the winter than 
by having weeds left ia them in summer 


Horticultural Notes. 








Hon. T. T. Lyon, President of the State 
Horticultural Society, will attend the annual 
meeting of the American Pomological Society 
as delegate. 





In California, fruit is generally sold on the 
trees, the purchaser preferring to pick it 
himself, that he may pack it in perfect eon- 
dition for the market. 





Bank of Engiand notes are printed upon 
paper made from the pulp of a species of 
cactus which grows in abundance on the 
plains once knowm as the Great American 
Desert. 





THE fruit-growers of Washtenaw County 
will establish a black-list of dealers who deal 
unfairly with the producer. Nor are they 
willing to donate their peach baskets to the 
cammission men, 





INSTEAD of the usual June meeting of the 
State Horticultural Society, it has been de- 
cided to hold a three nights’ ‘‘ open session”’ 
in connection with the State Fair at Jackson 
in September. 





A HUCKLEBERRY plantation has been set at 
the Agricultural College, the purpese being 
to ascertain whether the fruit is susceptible 
to improvement by culture. As the huckle- 
berry in its native state forms one of our best 
known late summer fruits, any improvement 
promises to be of value. 





Pror. L. R. Tart mentions in Bulletin 26 of 
the Missouri Agricultural College that as 
celery rusts in warm, dry summers, some 
hundreds of plants were set in empty cold 
frames 5x12 inches apart, where they did 
well without handling. There seems to be 
three important economies in this—of ground, 
of labor, and of quality and form. 





To mix Londen purple for use in spraying 
plants, about two or three spoonfuls of the 
fine powder are put into three or four spoon- 
fuls of hot water, in a tin can, and the purple 
is mingled with the water until the mass be- 
comes about of the consistence of thiek 
gruel. Itis almost impossible to mingle the 
fine powder with a large quantity of cold wa- 
ter. About a spoonful of the mixture is then 
put in a pail half full of cold or warm water 
and stirred thoroughly. The water needs 
only enough to color it a trifle. The solution 
must be exceedingly weak, or it will kill the 
leaves. 


A CORRESPONDENT Of the Country Gentleman 
says that last season he fertilized his currants 
with sulphate of potash, about the middle of 
May, throwing it on the young growth in the 
center of the bush, where the worm is apt to 
feed first. He was surprised to find but few 
worms on the bushes, and those were feeding 
on the leaves untouched by the sulphate. He 
tried it again this spring with a like result, 
using half a pound of hellebore on 3,000 hills, 
where he had formerly been compelled to use 
from 10 to 18 pounds. He applies about 50 
pounds of sulphate to the acre, and finds it 
one of the cheapest and best fertilizers he can 
use. It must be applied early, before the 
worms hatch. 





WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BEES ! 


If you are in any way interested 
in bees send your address and re 
ceive free price list of everything 
needed in their manangement. 

ge Alsike clover seed cheap. 











M. H. HUNT, 
Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
fideow-tf 









are ad 
LARGEST SEEDSMER 


in the wor’ 






den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it, Address 
Detroilv, Mich, 


ONIONS ON MUCK SOIL 


On receipt of 50c I willsend post paid my book 
grins full directions for growing onions on 
uck Soil. It gives directions for drainin 
swamps, fittingthem for onions, quantity an 
kinds of seeds to sow, implements to use, tilling, 
harvesting, housing, and selling the crop. Also 
a Leer iar cere, Send pomek note, Address 

on r acre. nd postal note. 
faite ie C. C. TAYLOR, Ovid, Mich. 


SEND POR THE 


PERFECTION FORCE PUMP, 


aspray your Orchards, Gardens, Grapevines’ 
oes vith ineecticides, and clear your poultry 
houses of mites. Cheap but reliable. nly $2. 
Sent by expressif desired. Address 
MRS. M,. A. FULLER (DILL), 
m2-8t Bow 297, Fenton, Mich. 

















. Tuition free. Address 


institution is in the front rank ef MICH. 


L. R. FISKE 
jez0-it 


Go South Biome for partiow Buy a Home 


arr, E. Cc. 





Y & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
m30-13t ‘ 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
































The importance of purifying the blood cam 
not be overestimated, for without pure blood 
you cannot enjoy good heal 

At this season nearly e 
good medicine to purify, vi 
the blood, and we ask you f% 

H Sarsaparil 
Peculiar ana tuitagl 
creates an appetite, and tgm@ 
while it eradicates disea 
combination, propertion, 
of the vegetable remedi 
Hood's Sarsaparilla pecul- 
iar curative powers. No 
other medicine has such areq 
cures. If you have made 
buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla dg4 
take any other instead. . 
Medicine, and is worthy Fou 

Hood’s Sarsapurilla is sd 
Prepared by C. 1. Hood & © 


100 Doses On 


MICHIGAN CE 


Depot foot of Third street. Ticket 
Woodward avenue, corner of Jefferson 
Merrill block, and at depot. All trains 
and depart on Central Standard time. 






one 





needs a 















































Leave, Arrive, 
Chicago Trains. going west. from wee 
New York Limit’d Exp. §1.30pm  §10.45pm 
Mail, via Main & Airline 47.00 a m 6.00 Dm 
on f DO rere *9.10am $4 pm 
Kal. & 3 RiversAccom’n *400pm *11%0am 
Evening Express........ 0 pm §7.30 8 mm 
Pacific Express......... 9.15 pm $6.00 a m 

GRAND RAPIDS TRAINS. 
Day Express........... am *6.45 p D> 
Grand Rapids Express.. *4.00pm *"11.50am 
Night Express.......... 9.15 p m 6.00 am 
SAGINAW AND BAY CITY TRAINS. 

Bay City and Saginaw.. *8.35am §9.10 p 
Mack’aw & Marq’tte Ex. §5.40pm *11.60 4a 7 
Night Express.......... 11.00 p m 5 am 
Alpena Express........, am 5.35 Pm 

TOLED 
Southern Express... am §8.10a m 
St. L., Cin., Clev. & C, $11.45am 
Grosse Isle Accom *7.50 am 
Cincinnati Expre *5.25 p mm 
Pacific Express... §16.50 pw 
Ca 

Buffalo and T Arrive 
ronto Trains, goingeast. from east. 
Accommodation........ *5.00 a m *8.45 Dm 
Atlantic & Pacific Exp. §6.10am Hs pm 
New York & Boston Ex. §12.05 pm $ re} ma 
Special New York Exp. *7.15pm 8. $m 
Limited Express........ $10.55 p m 1.6 pm 
§Daily. = ey +Except Saturday. 

tExcept Monday. 


CHAS. A. WARREN, 0. W RUGGLES, 
City P.& T. Agt, Gen’l P. & T. Agt., 
dune 1, 1887. Detroit. Chicago, Ti. 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic R’y. 
The Soo-Mackinaw Short Line, 


Only direct route between the East and Souta 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 





WEst, Time Table. East, 
Read Down In effect May 1 ad 4 
+tAM. +P.M Le’ve Arre tA. M. P.X. 
sake ee cewee Detroit ...... 11 10 
tA M. *AM., P.M. P.M. 

7 00 6 50 .... St. Ignace 1 8 40 53 
7 42 716. ae 8 11 5 0 
8 15 73. Pa)ms ...... 7 56 41 
8 28 ye Ozark 7 42 4 06 
9 38 8 27 .. Sault Junction... 6 53 2@ 
10 28 S Wis css Newberry .... 6 27 2 0 
11 00 859 .... Dollarville .... 6 W 16 
11 2 914 .... McMillan ..... 6 1 15 
12 20 9 40 . aor 5 35 12 3B 
107 90 OO o.ndcce Well) <8 447 1132 
Fees 10 37 ~«.. Reedsborse in iene 
2 2 10 53 . Munising .... 3 3% 13 @ 
8 16 0 . | (AT cies 316 9 & 
3 48 11 39 . Rock River... 3 06 &8& 
405 Bee Gaece Onotea ....... 385 8B 
4 26 12 05 .... Sand River ... 2 40 8 @ 
5 30 12 40 .... Marquette .... #2 00 *7 00 
tA.M. P.M. L’ve Arr. PM P.M 
5 30 100 .... Marquette .... 145 6% 
5 56 122 .... Eagle Mill .... 1 22 54 
6 08 14 .... Negaunee 2.... 110 5 33 

6 20 200 .... Ishpeming .... 12 45 5 26 

6 36 213 .... Stoneville 12 33 5 

6 52 2 28 ....Clarksburgh.... 12 18 4@R 

6 56 ef Pere Humboldt ..... 12 14 44 

7 30 iL ee Republic ..... 11 40 418 

7 07 244 ... .Champion..... 12 05 4% 

7 30 812 ....Michigamme... 11 40 +4 18 

ata 3 24 ....Three Lakes.... 11 2 ee 

OOD acaweut L’Anse....... 10 30 
he MODOC CTET Baraga....... 10 15 
om 5 35 ....Houghton 3.... 9 10 
i) Sere Hancock ..... 8 46 ‘ 

Seite eee Calumet ..... *8 06 re 

P. M. P. M, . M. P.M 


ConnEcTIONS—[1] Via M. T. Co.’s boats, with 
Michigan Central and Grand Rapids & Indiana 
railroads and with the elegant sidewheel steam- 
ers ofthe Detroit & Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company for Detroit, Cleveland and all 
points inthe east, southeast and south. The 
steamers leave St. Ignace Monday and Wednes- 
day mornings and Thursday and Saturday nig 
[1] with boats for Sault Ste. Marie, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and all shore points. [2] with C.&N, 
R’y. [3] with Mineral Range R’y. 


Central Standard time. *Daily. tDaily, ex- 
cept Sunday. tDaily, except Saturday. 
A. WATSON, E. W. ALLEN, 
Gen’! Supt. Gen’! Pass. & Txt Ag 


Lake Shore & Mich. Seuthern R’y, 


Trains run on Central Standard Time. 








Cleveland, Buffalo, Chicago Depart. Arrive. 

& Cincinnati Express.... 7:30am 6:30pm 
Chicago, Toledo & Cincin- 

nati Express ............ 6:15pm 10:6am 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo 

& Columbus Express..... 24pm 5:23pm 


The 5:25 p m train will ar ive, and the 2:45 p 
™ train depart from the Third street depot. 
Other trains will arrive and depart frem the 
Brush street depot. The 2:45 pm train leaves 
daily; all others daily except Sunday. 

Up-town ticket office No. 66 Woodward Ave. 
cor. Jefferson, Merrill block. 





Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee. 


Depot foot of Brush Street. Trains run by Cen - 
tral Standard Time. In effect May ist, 1887. 
Depart. Arrive, 





*Morning Express....... 6:50 a m 12:00 n’a 
*Through Maill.......... 10:20 am 4:50 p m 
Fast Steamboat Express 4:30pm 9 va 
*Owosso & Chicago Ex. 8 = pm 8:00am 


+Night Express.......... 10:35pm 1140pm 

* Daily, Dandays excepted. t+ Daily. ¢ Satur 
days excepted. 

Trains leaving Detroit at 6:50am, 4:30 and 
8:00 pm connect at Durand with trains en Chi- 
cago & — Lyon R'y for the east — west. 

ht Express has a Wagner Sleeper from De- 
troitte Grand yo 

The Steamboat Express will connect at Grand 
Haven with the company’s steamer City of Mik 
waukee, arriving at Milwaukee at 6:00 a. m. 

Sleeping car berths can be secured at G. T. BR. 
Ticket Office, Corner Woodward and Jefferson 
Avenues, and at Depet foot of Brush Street. 

PICER, E 1E 


W. J. a i cer at RCE. 

Gene anager, 3 5 i. 

Detroit. 
Grand Trunk Railway. 

Leave. Depot Foot of Brush Street. 

*8:00 a. m... Toronto, Mont. and east. .§0:45 a. m., 





*12:00 m.........Port Hurom......... *3:00 p. mm 
#4:20 p.m... Port Huron Express....*6:10 p. m* 
11:00 p. m... Toronto and Mont. Bx. ..*9:00 p. m. 
10:00 a. m...Sunday only to Mt. Cl'’m's 5:25 p. m, 
GREAT WESTERN DIVISION. 
es B. Moo cecce Avante Express. ; - a. m, 
205M. see eres XPTeBS.,...... Pp. m, 
= ...-+-Pacific Bxpress...... 55 D. m 
$600 p. m..Londen eyo is 
9 id-.New Yor 
oy > epee Limited) .......... 


t 
. *Except Seday. 
WM 


. ROBINSON, 
Mieh. & Southw’n Pass. Ag’t, Detroit, Mich 


SENT FREE! SENT FREE! 
Wnitarian Fublications 
SENT FREE! 

Address M. C., Firat eee ete Mage 


§D 











THR MICHIGAN PARMBR. 


June 27, 1887. 
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CAN FARM 


STATE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE. 


. 
eo 


GIBBONS BROTHERS 


— SUCCESSORS TO — 


WOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. Fublishers. 


Ne. 44 Larned Street, West 
DETROIT, MICH. 





%,* Subscribers remitting money to this office 
would confer a favor by having their letters reg- 
Wetered, or by procuring a money order, other- 
wiles we cannot be responsible for the money. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


Subscribers wishing the address of the Farm- 
Ex changed must giWus the name of the Post- 
hich the er is now being sent as 

sh to have it sent to. In 
address all that is neces- 
the address on MICHIGAN 
toffice to —— Postoffice. 






























gu. for corresponding week in 1886. Ship- 
ments for the week were 68,908 bu. against 
124,403 bu. the previous week and 301,008 bu. 
the corresponding week in 1886. The stocks 
ef wheat now held in this city amount to 
92,578 bu., against 106,814 bu. last week 
and 602,322 bu. at the corresponding date 
in 1886. The visible supply of this grain on 
June18 was 41,217,221 bu. against 42,112,176 
the previous week, and 30,909,101 bu. at 
@orresponding date in 1886. This shows a 
decrease from the t reported the 

The export 
week ending 
st 2,837,999 
last eight 









weeks they were 16,117, 
566,831 for the correspon 
in 1886. 

The market appears to be gradually weak- 
ening from its own weight, and values have 
apparently about reached bottom. After de. 
clining slightly from day today the week 
closed with a depressed feeling in the market 
and but little doing in a speculative way. 
It is a bad market to sell in, as the outlet 
at present is limited, and every one appears 
to be afraid of it. Those who did not sell 

during the recent rise in values will have to 
wait some time before they get 
as good an opportunity. But if we 
are not mistaken the new crop will 
range as high as that of last year, although 
it may start in low. Weare not going to 
have as good a crop as anticipated, especial- 
ly in the winter wheat States. On Saturday 
this market closed weak and about ‘4c 
lower on July, 3g¢ on August, and con 
spot No. 2 white and No. 3 red, than on 
Friday. The loss for the week is about 
two cents on No. 1 white, one centon No. 
2 red, and 24¢con No. 3 red. Chicago was 
lower at the close than on the previous day, 
as was also New York. Liverpool was re- 
ported firmer. 

The following table exhibits the daily clos- 
ing prices of spot wheat from June Ist to 
June 25th inclusive: 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
White Red. Red. 
UD Biwesse os os <0208 8554 8944 = 
BS  Bessvcecvesccces 885 8914 86 
. Diiecal ubes pened RNS 90 86 
s .4.. 89 : 90 86 
<A oe 89% 903% 8644 
. .¥ 89g 92 87 
: oo 
S >, oo 
os 8636 88% 85% 
” 86 88 85 
pe ees &5 87% 84 
F  Eiisvab sébt cterwes 83 8&5 ; 
ae #2 83% 
©. a eehs oes eacks 83 83 81 
so | LRTER OSI 83% 8334 81 
“* 16.. 4 B44 81 
OF PE odutades dees Sad 3% sstb 81 
wm’ . El cwkhuy coeveukks 82 ass 80 
a aa 82% 824% 80 
pee, Pert 82 aes eee 
2 | SOR ee 81% 81% 79 
BrP eogesésesveve 81% 81% 78% 


For No. 2 red the closing prices on the 
various deals each day of the past week were 
as follows: 





June July Sept. 
Monday ...... 2 73 2 
Tuesday.... 2 77% 
Wednesday... 824 77% ~~ 
Thursday..... 81% 78% 794 
Friday..... 81% 88 
Saturday...... 813g 77% 


The market is still suffering from the re- 
sults of the break in prices, which has 
already swamped a number of houses inter- 
ested in holding up values. These failures, 
and that of the Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati, 
have been felt at all trade center:, and 
have been followed by a decline in railroad 
stocks and a stringency in the money mar- 
ket. The failure of the Fidelity Bank dis- 
closed the fact that its managers were a set 
of most unscrupulous knaves, who did not 
stop at stealing but used perjury to cover 
up their misdeeds. They are likely to 
spend some time in the penitentiary, al- 
though this is poor consolation to the many 
whom they have ruined financially. 

An officia) report by the Kansas State 
Board of Agriculture says the area in wheat 
in that State is the smallest since 1875, and 
this, coupled with the destructive ravages of 
the chinch bug, will not leave the State 
more than enough to meet her own require- 
ments for bread and seed. ‘The loss in 
area is 20 per cent, while the promise is 40 
per cent of an average. 

H. Kains Jackson, the English statis- 
tician, in a recent article in Darnbusch on 
the future of wheat, says: 

‘*The past three years have thrown France, 
Germany, Italy, &c., into legislative im- 
posts which are really substantial, although 
certainly not prohibitive, since the Con- 
tinent hss gone on importing fully to an 
average extent. Most of all the past three 
years have seemingly demonstrated, through 
the markets, that 32s per qr for wheat could 
not be accepted as a sound and healthy 
commercial value. We have less wheat on 

ge than was on contract a year ago. 
We have less English stock, less foreign 
stocks and less iuture promises than at this 
date in 1886. And if we take 1881 to 1886 
—six years— the average bulk of wheat 
afloat bas been 2,280,000 qrs, ( eight bush- 





more than is now onthe way. Our summer 
food wants may be computed at 6,500,000 
qrs of wheat and flour, and all sources of 
supply told—English farmers, wheat afloat, 
juture shipments from America, India, 
North and South Russia, Chili, Australia, 
&e., can only be relied upon for this 
quantity—without a quarter over; and the 
Continent bas been, and iscompeting with 
us in buying, taking of Atlantic and Indian 
shipments more than the United King- 
dom.”’ 

Which means, if he is correct, an in- 
creased demand and better prices for wheat. 

Shipments of wheat from India for the 
week ending June 18, 1887, as per special 
eable to the New York Produce Exchange, 
aggregated 900,000 bu., of which 300,000 
bu. were for the United Kingdom and 600,- 
000 bu. to the Continent. The shipments for 
the previous week, as cabled, amounted to 
2,320,000 bush., of which 1,920,000 went 
to the United Kingdom and 400,000 bush. to 
the Continent. The total shipments from 
April 1, 1887, beginning of the crop year, 
have been 15,800,000 bu.,including 7,560,000 
bushels to the United Kingdom, 8,240,000 to 
the Continent. The wheat on passage from 
India June 8 was estimated at 4,600,000 bu. 
One year ago the quantity was 7,080,000 bu. 

The following table shows the quantity 
of wheat ‘‘in sight’’ at the dates named, in 
the United States, Canada, and on passaye 
to Great Britain and the Continent of EKu- 


Bushels. 
IRD IID 5. 0.005 2500 0004 0000 2000 42 112,176 
On passage for United Kingdom...... 13 232,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe. 5,232,000 


Total bushels June 11, 1887....... 60,576.176 


Total previous week. ...... 62,146,871 
Total two weeks ago..............06- 62,108,520 
Total Fame 18, TBS. .ccccccccecces 58,608,186 


The estimated receipts of foreign and 
home-grown wheat in the English markets 
during the week ending June 18 were 
940,000 bu. less than the estimated 
consumption; and for the eight weeks end- 
ing June 4 the receipts are estimated to 
have been 3,016,632 bu. less than the con- 
sumption. 

The Liverpool market on Saturday was 
steady with light demand. Quotations on 


American wheat were 7s. 10d.@8s. per 
cental for No. 1 California; 7s. 0d.@7s. 2d. 
for No. 2 winter, and 6s. 11d.@7s 1d. tor 
No. 2 spring. 
_———— - 
CORN AND OATS. 


CORN. 


The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 7,152 bu., against 2,000 
bu. the previous week, and 2,536 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. Shipments for 
the week were 1,644 bu., against 124,403bu. 
the previous week, and 6,214 bu. for the 
corresponding week in 1886. The visi- 
ble supply of corn in the country on June 18 
amounted to 11,771,149 bu. against12,516,074 
bu. the previous week, and 9,388,335 bu. at 
the same date last year. The visible supply 
shows a decrease during the week indicated 
of 744,965 bu. The exports for Europe the 
past week were 581,741 against 617,869 
bu. the previous week, and for the past eight 
weeks 4,501,877 bu., against 9,650,912 bu. 
for the corresponding period in 1886. The 
stocks now held in this city amount to 15,- 
488 bu. against 21,395 bu. last week and 2,- 
672 bu. at the corresponding date in 1886. 
Corn continues to weaken, and under full 
stocks, improving crop conditions and a 
limited foreign demand, values have de- 
clined to 38c per bu. for spot No. 2, and 
38%ge for July delivery. At these figures 
there is very little inquiry. The week 
clcsed with Chicago dull and lower, on more 
favorable crop reports. A telegraphic dis- 
patch from there says: 

‘* The trading in corn was also very light 
the market being quiet and fluctuations be- 
ing within a small range. The crop news 
is more tavorable, and has a tendency to 
create an easier feeling. Considerable 
‘‘long’’ corn was offered. July opened at 
361¢¢e and sold down to 35%¢e, the closing 
figure.’ 

No. 2 spot is quoted there at 
livery at35ixc, July at 3557¢, August at 371e, 
and September at 38%¢ per bu. By sample 
364 @36%7e per bu., 
and No. 
York market 
lower. At Liverpool 
was steady with a 
quiet market. The following are the 
latest cable quotations: Spot mixed, 
3s. 114d per cental; June delivery, 3s. 


111d.; July delivery, 4s.; August, 4s. O'd. 


or2 


35%¢¢e, June de- 


No. 2 yellow sold at 
No. 8. yellow. at 
2 at 353c. The 
also weak and 
Saturday corn 


35 14¢¢, 
New 
is 
on 


OATS. 


The visible supply of this grain on June 18 
was 3,013,969 bu., against 3,282,808 bu. the 
previous week, and 2,750,982 bu. June 12, 
1886. ‘The exports for Europe the past 
week were 30,652 bu. against nothing the 
previous week, and for the previous eight 
weeks were 257,195 bu. against 1,208,132 
bu. for the corresponding weeks in 1886. 
The visible supply shows a decrease of 268, - 
899 bu. for the week indicated. Stocks held 
in store here amount to 29,694 bu., against 
21,225 bu. the previous week, and 6,381 
bu. at the corresponding date in 1886. The 
receipts at this point for the week were 35,- 
608 bu., against 24,169 bu. the previous 
week, and 12,138 bu. for the corresponding 
week last year. The shipments for the week 
were 3,600 bu., against 2,050 bu. the previ- 
ous week, and 12,547 bu. for same week in 
1886. Oats are dull and neglected. Values 
have declined in sympathy with other 
grains. Stocks of old seem to be large, at 
least the offerings are, but many farmers 
are entirely out of them, and they are pay- 
ing more for them than they will sell for in 
this market. No. 2 white are now quoted 
at 321¢c, and No. 2 are nominally 30c, but 
there were no sales of the latter on Satur- 
day, and it is doubtful if they will bring 
those figures on actual sales. At Chicago 
oats have reached the lowest points in 
months. Speculative offerings were large on 
Saturday, and there was a decline in both 
spot and futures. Quotations there at the 
close of the week were as follows: No. 2 
spot, 24%{@25e; June delivery, 24% e; 
July, 25¢c; August, 253¢c. By sample No. 2 
mixed sold at 26144@29¢, No. 3 at 25%c, 
No. 2 white at 3014@30%c, end No. 3 
at 29@30%c. The New York market 
closed on Saturday with oats steady but 
lower than last week. Quotations there 
are as follows: No. 2white, 37c; No. 3 do., 
36ie; No. 2 mixed, 32}%c. In futures No. 
2 mixed for July, sold at 33c, August at 
31c, and September at 3ic. 


Mason Democrat: L. B. Carter, of Linden, 
purchased a single Early Sunrise potato of D. 
8. Harringion a year ago, and making 19 hilis 
of it—one eye in a hili—raised 203 potatoes. 








els to the quarter) or nearly 750,000 gqrs 


This year he has planted 352 hills—two eyes 
in ahill. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 
There is a ray of light in the outlook for 
sellers of butter this week, a8 the market is 
firmer on choice steck; but on fair to good 
the position is much the same asa week 
ago. Really fine dairy, of which the re- 
ceipts are limited, commands 138@13}¢c per 
Ib., while fair to good realizes 11@12c, with 
only a moderate inquiry. Creamery is 
quoted at 16@18c, with a quiet market. 
Ordinary and low grade dairy is in large 
supply and finds few purchasers. A good 
deal of the stock coming in is decidedly 
‘off’? in both color and flavor. With pas- 
tures as fine as they are now there is no 
necessity for this. At Chicago receipts are 
said to be increasing, and with only a fair 
vo'ume of sales the market ruled easy. The 
majority of the offerings of creamery butter 
were faulty, owing to the recent weather, 
and this tends to check trading. 
Fancy set milk creamery, 17'¢@18c per Ib.;3 
fine Iowa, Wisconsin, and Lilinois do, 16@ 
17c; good to choice do, 15@15e; fair to 
good do, 14@14}¢¢e; choice dairies, 1244 @ 
13¢c; fair to good do, 11@11}¢c, and 
ordinary fair to do, 9@10c; common and 
packing stock, 9@9}¢c. The New York 
market appears to be in better shape than a 
week ago, with values somewhat higher. 
The Daily Bulletin says of the market: 

‘* Western advices have continued strong 
and bulk of the finest makes arriving have 
come under a limit and gone direct into cold 
storage, and buyers particular about secur- 
ing certain special brands have been com- 
pelled to bid 4%@4e premium. The bulk 
of the average best grades, however, has 
been abundant and accumulating and freely 
offered at 161¢@17c, and working out slow- 
ly. State creamery has continued in mod- 
erate supply, and toward the close there has 
been some inquiry for stock to repack, which 
has sustained prices up to 20c for strictly 
taney pails, but tubs generally selling at 
18!¢@19c. State dairy has arrived very 
sparingly and working out at 17@18c, but 
very little of any really fancy. Western 
imitation creamery and duiry have sold 
moderately well and prices fairly sustain- 
ed.”’ 

Quotations in that market on Saturday 
were as follows: 

EASTERN STOOK. 


Creamery, State, pails, fancy......... 19 @20 
Creamery, State, tubs, fancy......... 1844@19 
Creamery, Western, fancy... ....... 18 @1s% 
Creamery, Prime......... ..ceseeeces 164@17 
Creamery, GOO... .......ceecseceeees 1 @i6 
GROGUIOTT, TORR vac cses cecccccdscessss 18 SB 
State dairy tubs, fancy............... 
State dairy, tubs, good............... 17 @18 
State uairy, tubs, fair........ ....... 15 @16 
State dairy tubs, ordinary........... 13 @l4 
RED TEs GINO ine cinsccceocccase ~ @ 
State Welsh, prime...............-0 164@17 
SD PNK TINIE. as dus csseecsceenes 15 @16 
WESTERN 8TOCK—NEW. 
Creamery, fancy...........--.cee-+0e 18 @Q18% 
Western imitation creamery, choice 15 @1l5% 
Western do, good to prime........... 13. @14 
Western do, ordinary........... again 114%@12% 
Western dairy, fine................... 14 @I15 
Western dairy, good..............05. 244013 
Western dairy, ordinary............. 11 @lz 
Western factory, firkins, choice...... 134%@ 
Western factory, tubs, choice........ 13 
Western factory, fair to good........ 12 @12% 
Western factory, ordinary........... 10 @il 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending June 18 were 
182,880 Ibs., against 148,463 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week, and 224,137 lbs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1886 were 335,427 lbs. 

CHEESE. 


Cheese has had a bad week of it, and the 
course of values has been steadily down- 
wards. In this market Michigan full 
creams have sold down to 74 @8ce, and 
Ohio grades at 64¢@7e, and the demand 
was only fair at these figures. New York 
cheese is not coming this way, and the 
market is about bare of it. In fact prices 
are so low here at present that it could not 
be sold except at a loss. At Chicago choice 
full cream flats and Young Americas were 
in active request for home consumption, 
but cheddars ruled slow, exporters holding 
of for lower prices. The arrivals continued 
liberal, except that those of Young Amer- 
ica were moderate. 16 @7%e 
por lb; flats (two in a box), 73¢@84e, and 
Young America, 84@8%{e. The receipts 
and exports of cheese since May 1 (the be- 
ginning of the trade year) as reported by 
the 7ribune, compare as follows: 


Cheddars, 7 


Receipts, Exports, 


pkgs. lbs 
For week ending June 21.... 94,201 2,913,607 
Same week, 1886............+- 61,953 665,195 
Since May 1, 1887...........+- 32,842 9,841,448 


Same time last year 274,780 8,416,068 


The New York market has declined on 
all grades, with the receipts largely in ex- 
cess of demand, and the foreign markets in 
equally bad shape. The Daily Bulletin 
says in its review of the market: 


‘‘In brief, all stock outside of strictly 
fancy export grades have had a ragged, 
weak market, and the exceptional quality 
did not appear to secure support of any- 
thing like a general character, with numer- 
ous evidences that the current of feeling is 
far from bullish, nor have influences to sup- 
port such a tone been clear. On the con- 
trary, the cable quoted an almost daily de- 
cline in prices at Liverpool, confirming tame 
private advices, and while the possibility of 
lighter receipts, as compared with last week, 
was understood from the outset, it was also 
well known that the country never pre- 
sented better conditions for production, 
and everything utilized, with a good chance 
that the flush has not been reached yet. 
The west, too, has been a liberal contribu- 
tor of stock during the past two weeks, and, 
adding to this the output from New York 
and Canada, the general production evi- 
dently exceeds natural demand to such an 
extent that hopes for solid recovery of tone 
are not likely to be realized until these con- 
ditions change.”’ 

Quotations in that market Saturday were 


as follows: 


State factory, famCy..............+.66+ 84@ 8% 
State factory, fine........... .......5. 84@ 8% 
State factory fair to good............. 7%@ 8% 
State factory ordinary................ 7 @ 7% 
State factory, part skims, good........ 64@ 6% 
State factory, part skims, fair........ 54%@ 6 
State factory, skims, ordinary........ 44@ 5% 
State factory dead skims.............. @ 4 
ORIG TALE, FNS}. cee ce ccc essccvevas @ 7 
Ohio flats, ordinary.................. 4@6 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 94,612 boxes 
against 68,228 boxes the previous week 
and 61,628 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1886. The exports from all American 
ports for the week ending June 18 foot up 
5,724,012 Ibs., against 4,919,642 Ibs. the 
previous week, and 3,947,181 lbs. two weeks 
ago. The exports for the corresponding 
week last year were 5,613,429 Ibs. 

The Liverpool market is quoted dull, 
with new American cheese at 45s. 6d. per 
ewt., a decline of 5s. 6d. per ewt. from the 
price as quoted a week ago. 





Saginaw Courier: Just two months ago 


Mr. J. T. Hurst, of Wyandotte, purchased of 
T. H. McGraw, of Bay City, a quantity of pine 





Peninsula, the. price being 


jand, mill, etc., at Naubinway, in the Upper 
$350,000. Last 
week he sold these lands to N. Holland & Co., 
of this city and Buffalo, receiving therefore, 
$450,000—a snug profit for two months. 





WOOL. 





The past week has been an active one 
among wool buyers in this State, and a 
considerable amount was handled. But 
the clip does not seem to come forward as 
rapidly es usual for some reason. This 
applies, however, to special sections, where 
formerly large amounts of wool were handl- 
ed. Whether wool-growers have decided 
to hold on to their clips for a time, because 
values have not reached the points they 
think they should, or the clip has fallen off 
largely, is a question. We think both con- 
ditions obtain in portions of the State, and 
that the bulk of the clip of ’87 which will 
be disposed of at present, has already gone 
into second hands. There is some disposi- 
tion shown by buyers representing eastern 
houses to withdraw from the market, anda 
number have done this upon the express 
orders of their principals, who regard the 
market as entirely too high to offer a safe 
investinent. Many eastern dealers limit 
their representatives to a basis of 28c¢ for 
best washed fleeces of Merino, avd 30c 
for medium. Of course wools cannot be 
got at such prices, and the representatives 
of such parties simply do nothing. 

So far as we can see the outlook for the 
future is as favorable asever. The advance 
in prices at the London wool sales must 
certainly restrict American purchasers, and 
the rise in wools has so increased the cost 
of yarns that the recent purchases by Ameri- 
can manufacturers when they declined be- 
low the low duty limit, will probably be the 
last for a time at least. Merino wools are 
selling as high at the London sales as dur 
ing the April series, while crossbred is 
somewhat higher. 

The Boston market has been less active 
the past week, although the falling off in 
transactions is largely im foreign wools, 
the record of sales there footing up 
up 2,071,150 Ibs. of domestic and 255,400 
lbs. of foreign, as compared with 2,837,500 
lbs. of domestic and 1,168,000 lbs. of foreign 
the previous week, and 3,425,750 Ibs of 
domestic and 1,188,750 Ibs. of foreign during 
the corresponding week in 1886. The ag- 
gregate receipts in that market the past 
week were 18,766 bales domestic and 1,563 
bales foreign, against 13,127 bales domestic 
and 3,686 bales foreign the previous week | 
and 27,804 bales domestic and 1,302 bales 
foreign for the corresponding week in 1886. 

Sales have been made on the basis of 
prices quoted last week, except one fine lot 
of old Michigan X which soldat 321¢¢c. The 
Boston Commercial Bulletin says: 

‘Spring California, Oregon, Kentucky 
and pulled wools have attracted the most 
attention. Prices on all grades of wool are 
exceedingly firm, and in spite of the groans 
of the manufacturing interest the tone of 
the market must bereported buoyant. 

‘Michigan wool has come to hand in 
small! lots, and some new unwashed medium 
has been sold at 30c. Choice old X and 
above has sold as high as 32!¢e during the 
week. Ordinary X, however, is worth 81¢e, 
and in Philadelphia 200,000 pounds have 
just been bought at 30c by a Rhode Island 
mill. The cost scoured is 65¢,and some- 
what more in some cases. 

‘Australian wools are in exceedingly 
light stock and very firmly held, as the ad- 
vance abroad has run up an umbrella of the 
most substantial dimensions. On the low- 
est possible basis of calculation, Port Philip, 
average to choice, costs laid down from the 
Sales 73@79c and cross bred 66¢.1) Prices 
abroad are strong and slightly higher. 

‘The goods market yuan unchang- 
ed. After remainingRtlow the low duty 
limit for a week, sufficient to permit the 
placing of large orders for American ac- 
count, the price of English worsted yarns 
has again risen above the importing pvint.’’ 

Ot the Philadelphia market the Record 
says: 

‘*Buyers claim that they are unable to get 
any better prices for yarns or goods to war- 
rant the payment of higher figures for wool, 
and as they can see nothing in the situation 
to encourage the expection of an improve- 
ment in the goods market in the near future 
they are reluctant to pay the prices tor wool 
that sellers are compelled to ask in urder to 
bring supplies forward from the west. 
Foreign markets continue strong, and the 
hopeful feature of the outlook is the proba- 
bility that the increasing cost of raw mater- 
ials on the other side will serve to check 
competition with domestic yarns and fabries. 
Dealers here are very undecided in their 
opinions as to the future of the wool market. 
but the drift of feeling is bearish on account 
of the unsatistactory condition of the market 
for woolen goods. If the duplication of 
orders for heavy clothing woolens should 
develop a scarcity of certain makes and 
styles during the nex few weeks, or a few 
large buyers encouraged by the strength of 
wool prices and the promise of general busi- 
ness should go into the market and place 
large orders for next season’s trade, it is 
conceded that a reaction in the goods mar- 
ket would be likely to set in that would 
give permanency to the present rise in 
western wool markets. Otherwise, however, 
itis regarded as doubtful if the eastern 
markets will fully respond to the recent ad- 
vance in wool prices in the interior, or, if 
they should do so under the influence of 
temporary scarcity, whether the advance 
can be maintained when stocks shall have 
been concentrated on the seaboard.”’ 

The U. 8. Heonomist, in its weekly re- 
view of the market, has the following para- 
graphs, which tell the whole story: 

‘* The true fact of the case, then, is that 
the entire clip of the United States is sey- 
eral millions of pounds short of what it was 
last year, and the sooner mill owners and 
wool dealers realize this fact the better it 
wil be for themselves. 

‘*There is no wool in Texas to-day. and 
there is none in New York of any conse- 
quence. There is no wool in Virginia, 
there is none in Kentucky, Georgia or along 
the Lake country. No matter what dealers 
or manufacturers say per contra. All the 
wool in Pennsylvania. Ohio, Michigan, 
Lilinois, Indiana, New York, Kansas, Mon- 
tana, etc., is being bought up rapidly, and 
fabulous prices are being paid for light, 
bright, medium sorts, fully ten per cent 
above the prices paid last year. 

**The market taken as a whole is lightly 
supplied and steady and firm in prices, 
with a strong upward incline gn all medium 
light sorts.’’ 

As to what wool-buyers are doing in this 
State the summary in another column gives 
full particulars. It is probable the market 
will quiet down now from lack of supplies, 
and that those who have held up to this 
time will wait for some time before market- 
ing. . 


Current quotations at the east for leading j 


descriptions are as follows in comparison 


with a year ago: 
June 23, '86. June 24, ’87. 
@2R 








— —_ Nem Ma X....81 Cc 82@33¢ 
Ohio and Pennsylvania XX. .32@33c 33@ 
one a Pennsylvania XX wa 
OIRO i dij ooa's VE sob) oe 82033c 84@35¢e 
PRIOPAMOE Bi vikvissskeines es - B0@31c 82@338¢ 
Fine Ohio delaine............31@338e 36@37¢ 
WO. :t OOUIRINE ives ccs cic icia 34@35e 88@40¢c 
Texas spring, 12 months..... 21@24c R3I@27e 
Ooldwater Republican: Messrs. ©. D 


Brown & Son, of Kinderhook, have just mar- 
keted their clip of wool, for which they re- 
ceived 33c. From 51 sheep, of which 23 are 
breeding ewes and 16 more yearlings, they 
sheared 478 pounds, or an average per head 
of nearly 944 pounds. 


Stock Notes. 





Mr. Jonn Lessiter, of Jersey, Oakland 
Co., has just returned from Canada, where 
he purchased from Mr. James I. Davidson, of 
Balsam, Ont., the following Scotch bred 
Shorthorns: 

Bull calf Goldem Beau, roan; calved Feb. 
15, 1887; bred by James I. Davidson, got by 
Sergeant-at-Arms (53648), out of imp. Golden 
Plover by Dunblane (47792). 

Heifer Golden Plover (Vol. 31, E. H. B.); 
roan; calved April 20, 1885, bred by Amos 
Cruikshank, Sittyton, Scotland, got by Dun- 
blane (47792), out of Gay Flower by Bride of 
the Isles (35072). 

Heifer Claret Leen; dark roan; calved 
March 12, 1833; bred by Sylvester Campbell, 
Kinellar, Scotland, got by Gladstone (43286), 
out of Claret Lady by Novelist (34929). 

Heifer 27th Duchess of Gloster; roan; 
calved May Ist, 1886; bred by James I. David- 
son, Balsam, Ont., got by Julius’ Cresar 
(49784), out of 18th Duchess ef Gloster by 
Framework (33964). 





Tue Holstein-Friesian herd of Martin L. 
Sweet, of Grand Rapids, now numbers 105 
head, with additions being made to it nearly 
every day. Itis by far the largest herd in the 
State. He has made some sales to Missouri 
parties lately. 





W.K. Sexton, of Howell, Mich., reports 
sales from his herd of Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle us follows: 

To L. 8. Alger. Holly, Mich., the cow Hedda, 
five years old, and her heifer calf Hedda 2d. 
Also heifer Pride of Sinclairville 8d, one year 
old. 





MESSRS. BISSELL & BADGLEY, of Jackson, 
have sold to Mr. J. H. Hubbard, of Waterloo, 
the young Holstein- Friesian bu!! Lord Baron- 
ess No, 4643, sire Percie of Marchioness No. 
4070,tracing to Prince of Twisk No. 1055; dam 
the imported cow Baroness No. 829. This 
cow has a record of a pound of butter from 
seventeen pounds of milk. 


(eg © Be 


Wool in the Interior. 





Wool stays at 28 to 30c at Ovid. 

Dull market at Flint, at 30 to 36\%e. 

At Corunna wool is quoted at 28 to 32c. 

At Greenville wool is woith from 25 to 35c. 
Woo! still holds at 28 to 3@c at Ann Arbor. 
At Jackson wool is quoted at 30¢ce for best. 


Thirty cents buys the best clips at Tecum- 
seh. 


Thirty-three cents buys wool] at East Sagi- 
Daw. 


A very fire clip brought 3ic at Reading last 
week. 


Wool is 28 to 30c at Adrian, and mostly 
bought up. 


At Niles washed wool is quuted at 35¢e; un- 
washed, 25c. 


Wool is quoted at 25 to 30c by the Ypsilanti 
Commercial. 


The Dexter Leader reports a decline in the 
market there. 


Wool is quoted at 30c at Portland, with most 
of the clip secured, 


The Brighton market has been lively, with 








' 820 the highest limit. 


Coldwater buyers pay 28 to 34c, according 
to quality, one-third off for unwashed. 


At Dowagiac *8 high as 40c has been paid, 
and from 35 to 38c is the usual range. 


Thirty to 34c was paid for woo! at Jones” 
ville last week. Clip mostly in market. 


Pontiac buyers take in wool at from 28 to 
83c for washed; 18 to 22c for unwashed. 


Mt. Clemens wool market was brisk last 


week, at prices ranging from 30 to 32c. 


The market holds-to 30c at Birmingham, 
market is with most of the clip bought up. 


c The market is quite firm at Lansing at 31 to 
83c. A very fine clip brought as high as 37},c. 


At Lowell woo! is quoted by the Jourral at 
80 to 33c, with a few exceptionally fine clips 
at 35c, 


At Coldwater the wool market was about 
closed up last week, and buyers are shipping 
their lots. 


Receipts have been rather light at St. 
Johns, 30c being the highest figure, the aver- 
age reaching 2¥c. 

Wool touched 38c at Hastings. The high 
prices brought the clip in quickly and the sea- 
son is about over. 


Sterns Bros. have bought 200,000 pounds of 
wool at Kalamazoo at an average of 30c. The 
about closed at that place. 


About all the best wool in Oakland County 
has passed into the hands of shippers. The 
Pontiac Bil/-Poster says the market is weak- 
ening. 

Wool was marketed at Imlay City at the 
rate of 25,000 to 80,000 pounds per day last 
week, at 30 to 82c for coarse and 30 to 35c for 
medium. 

The Richmond Review says wool is just be- 
ginning to come into that market, the clips 
having been tuken off late. We find no local 
quotations given. 

The market is practically closed at Char- 
lottie. The average price has been 82c, the 
highest 86c, and the lowest 27c. For un- 
washed, the highest figure was 25c, the low- 
est 1l6‘4¢c. 


From 28 to 3ic has bought most of the woo 
offered at Port Huron. One fine clip of 
Hampshireiown brought 37c, the highest 
price paid this year. The fleeces averaged 
6% pounds. 

Caro Advertiser: The wool season is pretty 
nearly closed in this section. The prices for 
the past week have run from 25 to 35c per 
pound. Thus far about 30,000 pounds have 
been marketed here. 


The wool market at Howell was fairly ac- 
tive last week, at 32c for good washed wool. 
Livingston County's clip is estimated at 696,- 
058 Ibs., which at an average of 80c, brought 
the farmers $208,817. 


Prices hold good at Lapeer as yet, as high 
as 37 to 37¢ still being paid. Over half the 
clip is in, and the early shorn fleeces show 
better quality and average a couple of cents 
higher in price than late shorn. 


Certain wool-buyers in different localities 
in the State are reported as being badly scared 
at the narrow margin between rates for wool 
in the eastern markets and the prices which 
under the excitement of competition they 
paid to producers. They would like to un- 
load at a close margin. 

1 

Tue Legislature, before adjourning, pass- 
ed the liquor local option and tax bill as 
amended by the conference committee of 
the two houses, and if now awaits the 
governor's signature. The amendment 
of most importance was changing the 
tax from $300 for all retail establishments 
to $300 for those selling beer and $500 for 
those selling spirits. While the bill may 
not meet the views of many temperance 
men, there is no doubt it is in the right di- 
rection. Under its operations four-fifths of 
Michigan can be made as strictly temperate 
as though a prohibitory law had been passed. 
It rests with the temperance people of the 
siate to see its provisions carried out, as 
most certainly the opposition will do every- 
thing possible to make it a failure. 





Tue Illinois Legislature has passed a Dill | 


for the protection of owners of sires, and also 


of farmers breeding to animals with bogus | 


pedigrees. It provides that the service fee 
shall be a lien upon the produce, but the 
owner of the sire, in order to establish such 
lien, must ‘file a statement, verified by oath 
or affirmation to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, with the Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, giving name, age, de- 
scription and pedigree, as well as the terms . 
and conditions upon which such sire is ad-— 
vertised for service.”” Such a law is a just 

and proper protection to both parties. ‘ 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 


Romeo celebrated the Queen’s jubilee in 
good shape last week. 


Michigam has 8,373 Sunday schools, 252,870 
scholars and 47,370 teachers. 


Insects are reported as damaging the wheat 
in Livingston County quite budly this season. 


An enterprising agent took orders for $800 
worth of gravestones at Grand Ledge in one 
day recently. 


The insect is reported as being quite des- 
tructive in the wheatflelds of portions of Ma- 
comb County. 


Joseph Gilver, out of work and despondent, 
cominitted suicide by shooting himselr in this 
city last week. 


C. Hurd, of Belden, is 78 years old, and 
time in his life. 


Grasshoppers are devouring the crops in 
the vicinity of Grand Prairie: and ro.e bugs 
are destroying peaches at Ortonville. 


Will Jones, of Port Huron, is spending a 
few days in jail, ireditating om his unfilial 


conduct in horse whipping his old father while 
drumk, 


John Flynn, of Ann Arbor, fell from a scaf- 
fold at the county poorhouse on the 22nd, re- 
ceiving injuries which caused his death the 
following day. 


Kichard Simmons, of North Branch, was 
thrown from his mower on the 22nd, and his 
injuries caused paralysis, from which it is 
feared he cannot recover. 


Michael Morris, who confessed the murder 
of bis uncle, Lawrence Brennan, of Sand 
Beach, was sentenced to imprisonment for 
life and taken to Jackson last week. 


There are three canning establishments at 
Adrian which have this year contrucied for 
the product of 200 acres of tomutoes; 300 
bushels to the acre, 20 cents per bushel de- 
livered. 


Henry Buekhout, of Oshtemo, found 62 of 
his sheep dead undera tree on the pasture 
after one of our late thunder showers. The 
sheep were valuable ones, shearing an aver- 
axe of nine pounds. Luckily they were in- 
sured. 


At Fort Gratiot five mem boarded the Grand 
Trusk passenger trainon the night of the 21st 
and *‘held up"’ the passengers after the must 
approved Jesse James style. They secured a 
cuuple of bundred doljlars and also free quar- 
ters in the Port Huron jail. 


Mason Democrat: G.W. Phelps, recently 
of Meridian, this county, goes t» Europe 
shortly, where, with a gentleman from Greep- 
ville, he will purchase a consigninent of 
Shropshire sheep for Hon. J. M. Turner, of 
Lansing. They will buy about 150 bal. 


L. Brigham, of Decatur, invented a horse- 
shoe for useon marsh or wet lands, had bis 
invention patented and set about manufac 
turing them. ‘These shoes are now used in 
seven States, and are found well adapted for 
the purpose for which they were invented. 


The will of the late Jesse Hoyt, which has 
been in litigation for a number of years, has 
been sustained by New York courts, and the 
estate will be disposed of as the testator de- 
signed. The daughter, to whom was left the 
income from $1,250,000, contested the docu- 
ment. 


Aaron Baker, of Stockbridge, left the horse 
with which he was cultivating corn untied for 
a few moments, and it improved the oppor- 
tunity to run away, jerking the cultivator 
against its hind legs till they were so badly 
cut it was found necessary to shovotit. The 
horse was quite valuable. 


Jud Jordan, owner of a steam mill in Fair- 
fleld township, Lenawee Co inty, was arrested 
last week, charged with circulating counter- 
feit money. It is alleged he had men all 
over the country peddling the stuff, and 
Theo. Packard, Henry Winters and Chas. and 
Henry Jordan have also been arrested. 


David Ward, of this city, has finished the 
survey of his railroud from the Michigan 
Central to Alba, a distance of 20 to 25 miles. 
This road is being built by Mr. Ward himself, 
and runs almost all the way over his own 
lands. Four miles of the road is grubbed and 
cleaned up 50 feet wide, and a portion of this 
is graded. It isto be a standard gauge and 
will be a steel track all of the way. 


Archibald Stewart died in the Lapeer Co. 
poorhouse, aged 83. He was atone time one 
of the most prominent and wealthy farmers 
of Goodland. He was the father of a large 
family of boys, and when they became men 
grown he divided his means with them, and 
continued to divide until he had nothing left 
for himself, and was finally assigned by his 
children to the county as a churge. 


A farmer living near Grand Rapids thought 
postal notes were like government bonds and 
were earning interest while held. Hesaved 
up twenty, and when he wanted to cash his 
capital was disgusted to learn that he would 
not only have to wait for duplicates to be is- 
sued from Washington, but pay three cents 
on each note before he could receive pay- 
menton the same. Postal notes are not pay- 
able after three months uni!ess a duplicate is 
issued from Washivgton, which costs three 

. ; 


cents. . 


a 
Prof. E. M. Shelton, we!! known in agri- 
cultural cire es through bis connection with 
the Kansas Agricultural Coliege, is a Michi- 
gan man, by adoption at Jeast, though born 
in Engiand, and was educated atthe Michigan 
Agricultural College. He was afterward ap- 
pointed superintendent of the government 
experiment farm at Tokio, Japan, but the 
climate not agreeing with him, left at the end 
of his first year. Heis professor of agricul- 
ture and superintendent of the experiment 
farm of the Kansas Agricultural College. 


Shiawassee County was the scene of an- 
other tragedy last week, resulting from bad 
whiskey and family quarrels. The murder 
occurred at the old coal bank village, two 
milesfrom Corunna. Herry Craig, who was 
60 years old, was attacked by John Abbott, 
Jr., who struck him with a club, producing 
injuries from which he died in 24 hours. 
John Abbott, Sr., pursued Henry Craig, Jr., 
with a pitchfork, and severely wounded him, 
inflicting injuries which may prove fatal 
The immediate cause of the trouble was the 
marriage of Mary Craig to John Abbott, Jr., 
which was bitterly opposed by the senior 
Craig. 


General. 


An explosion of gas in a coal mine at Nan- 
ticoke kilied four men and fataliy wounded 
two more. 


Grashoppers have destroyed 5,000 acres of 
grain witbin a radius of four miles around 
Perham, Minn. 


A sub-marine cable is to be laid between 
San Francisco and Australia, via Sandwich 
and Fiji Islands. It will cost $10,000,0u0 to 
lay it. 

John R. Buchtel, founder of Buchtel Col- 
lege at Akron, O., gave $175,000 to the college 
on commencement day, making his entire 
gift $400,000. 


Fire broke out in the mines at Virginia 
City, Nev., on the 24th, imprisoning fifteen 
men in the various levels. No hope of their 
rescue alive is entertained. 


The Reading iron works, at Reading, Pa., 
will be closed July 2nd because the employes 
refuse to accept a proposed ten percent re- 
duction in wages. This throws 2,v0U0 hands 
out of work. ‘ 


Even a tramp has rights. At Nebraska 
City, Neb., one of the fraternity was xarrestcd 
and lay in jail six months on a charge ot 
train wrecking. He was acquitted. and nuw 
sues the company for $5,000 damages. 


There is a prosp: ct of trouble in the S-nd- 
wich Islands. The steamer Australia, woich 
sailed for Honolulu on the 22d, carried a large 
quantity of arms and ammunition. The king 
may be deposed and a successor appointed. 


The Dominion government is said to be de- 
termined to prevent the building of a railway 
line to the boundary and will use force to 





i of other parties with whom the firm had 


prevent it if necessary.. The Mamtobans will 
commence the work of construction in about 
ten days. 


At Chicago last week the inmates of a large 
boarding-house on Clybourn Ave. were 
chioroformed and robbed. The burglars 
went through the whole house, opening the 
doors with false keys and pincers, and rob- 
bing the sleepers at their leisure. 

A receiver has been temporarily appointed 
to take charge of the business of Whitley, 
Fassier & Kelly, reaper manufacturers of 
Springfield, O., owing to financial difficultes 


dealings. Business continues as usual. 


called a doctor one day last week for the first | 


eaten 


had to he killed last week, at the World's 
Museum, where he had been kept some j ears 
because of disease and oid age. He was 
given a pound of arsenic in capsules concea|- 
ed in chocolate caramels, aud dicu in Lucce- 
quarters of an hour, 


Chas. Williams, of Corey, Pa., was to have 
been married on the 23rd to Beste Prentic 
Instead, he went to the cemetery where hig 
wife was buried, and blew out luis Diails on 
her grave. All parties are wealthy, and high 
in social circles. Itis said Williams was he- 
ing coerced into a distasteful marriage. 


The hotel keepers of New York City made 
&@ test Cause recently to ascertain their Siatus 
under the new liquor regulations. The we 7 
eral term of the supreme court reversed thy 
decisions of the lower courts, and the hore 
men will be permitted to sell liquor with 
meals, on Sunday, but saloonists must refrain 
from any dealings whatever. 





Moses Speight. 15 years old, an inmate of 
the house of refuge on Randall's Island, in 
New York Bay, struck the keeper a blow on 
the head which caused his death. The blow 
was struck toenable bim to get possession 
of the keys and escape with a lot of boys a|- 
soconfined. When tke lads saw the keeper 
was seriously hurt they abandoned their jn- 
tention to escape and summoned aid. 


The crash of the ‘‘corner” in wheat 
browght down the Fidelity Bank at Cincinnati, 
whose officers had been speculating in that 
cereal. The liabilities of the bank are $6,000 - 
000, with nominal assets of $1,900,000. which 
are actually almost worthless. The officers 
have been arrested for making a false report 
of the condition of the bank to the examine; 
sent by the comptroller of the currency. 


The electric light companies have decided 
to erect a large tactory at New York for the 
purpose of manufacturing carbons. These 
carbons are cemposed principally of petro- 
leum cake product, and the representatives 
of the factory have arranged with the Stand- 
ard oil company to take their entire product 
{ of petroleum cake. This will force the -om- 
j panies now manufacturing carbons—half-a 
' dozen firms in Pittsburg, Cleveland aud st 
Louis—to abandon business, as it takes away 
both their supply and demand. 





Rowan County, Ky., has been the seene of 
many battles between factions known as 
Martin and Tolliver gangs, since 1884. the feud 
arising from a political contest. Twenty-one 
men nave been killedin the figh's which have 
occurred since the beginning of the war. 
' Gov. Knott ordered the sheriff of the county 
} to attack and capture the Tollivers, who for 
two weeks had mude headquarters at a hote} 
at Morehesd, which they had barricaded likea 
fortress) The sheriff had a force of 200 men, 
haif of whom surrounded the town and tn¢ 
rest ussaulted the stronghold. The Tollivers 
were either killed or taken prisoner, the only 
one who escaped beinz Cate Tolliver. 12 years 
old, who was wounded but eluded the posse. 
Th's it is hoped ends the bloody feud. 


the 








Foreign. 


The English ministry is not pleased at the 
action of Russia and France, relative to thé 
Angio-Turkish treaty. 


The Prince of Wales and the royal person- 
aves in attendance at the jubilee reviewed 
1’,000 troops at Aldershot on the 23rd. 


Advices received last week state that a 
terrible accioent occurred on the Danube 
River at Paks, by whieh 300 persons were 
drowned. An overloaced ferry boat or raft 
capsized with 490 people on bourd. 


The Queen's jubilee was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm last week. Her Majesty 
received many costly gifts, among them 475,- 
Ouv given by 3,000,000 women. a present 
which she *‘ graciously deigned to accept.”’ 








Decline in Sale of Oleomargarine. 





The restrictive laws imposed upon the 
manufacture and sale of oleomargarine, 
utterine and butter substitutes generally is 
certainly having a marked effect. A great 
amount ofimitation butter has heretofore 
been so:d to Massachusetts and in the 
Boston market in the past. There have been 
three oleomargarine manufactories in this 
city. Now, although Boston is still one of 
the best markets in the country, the amount 
sold here is very much less than a year and 
a half ago. Two of the local manufactories 
have closed up business. and the great bulk 
of the ** oleo’”’ now received here comes from 
the west. 

This result is due to the general tighten- 
ing of the legislative lines. The national 
law has done much to restrict the sale of 
butter substitutes, 
ceits per pound, as that is really 
the consumer, but in the tax of $48 per yeal 


not in the tax of two 


paid by 
upon retailers. Many of them wil! not 
this amount. Then 
Maine have closed this market 
dealers. New York and Pennsylvania als 


| 
laws 


prohibitive 


to Bost 


have prohibitive laws in force. 1 

one manufactory of oleomargarine in Rhode 
Island in 
gether 
greatly. 
exactly. 
the 
The larger ones that are left are doing a big 


and one Connecticut. Alt 
the 


It cannot be said to be 


business has dwindled dow! 
depress 
The tendency has been to d 

manufacturers out of 


busil 


small 


business, and making money and are said 


to be well satisLed with the condition 


things. Those who have been forced to 


the wallare consoling themseives as 
they can on the prospect of some change 0 
atfairs which may be for the better. 

fhe butter dealers of Boston came very 
near dealing a stunning blow to the oleo 
m urgarine in 
secure the passage of a law forbidding the 
in the 


sold 


interests their attempt to 


use of coloring matter manufacture 
of any oleomargarine 
When the western manuiacturers 
awoke to the peril of the situation they ex- 
erted sufficient pressure, it is said, to defeat 
the bill. The narrow escape was not at al 
comforting to them, however, and it is fear- 
ed that another year may see the passace 0! 
this law unless the tide of public sentiment 
should turn in favor of the manufacturers 


in this State. 


** oleo’”’ 


of imitation butter, and this is not probable. 
The consuming public gives no sign one 
way or the other. They never complained 


against oleomargarine and they do not cour 
plain against the restrictive laws. The con- 


test has been waged entirely between the 
dairy interests and the ‘oleo’’ interests. 
Now and then a complaint is heard that te 
value of beet cattle is reuuced, say two dol 
lars per head, by the restricted output of o'6e 
margarine, but this amounts to little. 1he 
dairy men are on top.— Boston Commercia 
Bulletin. 
QI ————— 

THE Poultry Monthly gives the follow 

ing method of preserving eggs: ‘' For pre- 


serving eggs use one peck of lime, tree 
pails of beiling water, stir it up well, let it 
stand for twenty-four hours; now strait off 
the lime water. If any egg sinks it is ready; 
if any egg floats, too strong. Now pou 
this limewater into a deep earthenware pols 
gently lay your eggs in the pot; fresh laid, DO 
cracks. Take a cup and gently pour 02 
the eggs this limewater until the eggs af 
quite covered. Tie paper over. Be sure 
and stand your pot or pots where they 4! 
not likely to be moved, and where they wil! 
be free from frost. Prior to using, was) 
each egg in cold water. If to boil for eat 
ing, prick a tiny hole at the top, this pre 
vents cracking.”’ 








We desire to call the attention of Engi 
neers, Architects, Carpenters, Millwrights, 
Farmers, and Mechanics to advertisement of 
Automasie Level Co., Nashville, Tenn., in this 
issue. 





Bijou, the famous elephant, 75 years old, 
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THR MICHIGAN FARMER. 








, SUBJECT FOR THOUGHT. 





not Fully Employed, 


, Work:inen are 


.yerv important faets belonging to 
juestion have been developed by 
is Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

ody in its latest report shows that of 

, meu in that State only 20 per 

- are employed full time, and 35 p recent 
Those who get 

wn 40 weeks’ work are 65 per cent of 

whole; and those who get only from 13 

weeks’ Wages in the year 35 per cent 

,» whole, or 30,451 in number. The 

sion drawn from these rather mourn- 
res, by the report, is that they supply 

: ennent for the reduction of the 

ly labor; the idea being that, as 

y just so much work to be done, 

mn of the time spent in doing it 
the effect to permit the larger 
yment of men now not fully employed: 

tion, it will be observed, is simply a 
nt of the theory that there is 
tion of the fruits of labor; that 
make more than men can con- 

and that, as too much wealth is pro- 
eor half idle persons cannot find 
r their powers except by decreas- 

in which all others are em- 


venture the assertion that these 


\ow 
ns, and the theory from which 
rawn, are wholly apart from the 
ibsolutely defiant of the first 
s of economy. It may be laid 
eas a fundamental fact, beyond the 


roversy, that there has never 
there never will be, any such 
roduction of the general mass 
1 which human industry ex- 
The reason for this is that 
wesibly bea creation of too 


human desire is com- 
. and human desire for good 
appetite which grows constant- 


rials upon which it feeds. 
o not pow have enough is a 
The 
ese Lilinois workmen is that 

r cannot get enough—not that 

their kindred and acquaint- 

° too much. If they and millions 
it fully supply their wants at 

men are com- 
for their part, they cannot find 
work to create such 
n, manifestly, the trouble is not 
yare working and producing 


is no demonstration. 


when multitudes of 


to go to 


t that there is some commer- 
ry which operates under the 
This is as 
ght to every man who thinks. 
Vhat. then. is the We think 
n give at least a partial answer to that 
We must, of course, put aside 
f men whose business is of such 


f supply and demand, 


matter? 


t cannot be pursued constantly, 
mple, bricklayers and masons, 
is the fact that their work 

be done in wintry weather. 
1ust be considered in a general 
ui grounds; and we declare 

t thing to be considered as the 

worst and most destractive 
the workman is the rum traffic. 
out ot 


that business, 


N n 


the question the moral 
and regard it 
nan economical standpoint. 

month by the 
Washington, it is 
at the total annual expenditure for 


issued last 
Statistics at 


report 


spirituous liquors at 1étail in the 
States is $700,000,000, and that the 
opulation includes about 15,000,- 
According to the census of 

ind accurate source 

the total annual 

great in tries in this 

4 

Z 1383 

x DSO 

th those given 

Statisties, we find 

d for ram by our 

ree times greater 

r ready made cloth- 

excess of the value of 


product of the cotton. 


ind steel industries, and 
in the value of the product 
Of the 


persons who wasted this vast 


1¢ industries named. 


n expended nearly one dollar 


gratifying a base appetite. 
of all this money was just 
| as if it had been dumped in 


Indeed, 


1 Wise 


such disposition of it 
economy compared 
h was really made of it; ter 
st of the ram appears in the 
1,000. Probably the amount 
than 50 per cent 
scertain the cost of the crime, 
| insanity whict: always fol- 
the traffic. 

this money, three tims 
+ total iron product of the 
n expended for things use- 


sed more 


roducts of 


rum 


e, and necessary, does any 
it there would be any com- 
Would any 
work be forced into 
t not clear that there would 
ilus for business as would 
‘ountry prosperity greater than 
r known, with good wages 
york? Here is one of the de- 
lustrial machinery that needs 
the fifteen 
kers and squanderers the vast 


erproduction? 


wanted 


And observe out of 


themselves workingmen. It 
ey that goes into this terrible 
aoe, It is their own hands that strike 


‘eadly blow at their dearest inter- 


re facts. We commend them to 
ittul consideration of intelligent 
‘hat ought such men to do with a 
costly, so destructive, so ruinous, 
““¢ which is purely vicious, of which 
he good word can be said? Ought it 
‘0 be suppressed and strangled? Is it 
‘tind lolly to palter with such a mon- 
* Public enemy?—Teatile Record. 
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Fourth July Excursion Rates. 





; 
~rsion tickets will be sold by the Chi- 
« Grand Trunk, and Detroit, Grand 
Uwaukes Railways, and Michigan 
hak = Detroit Division of the Grand 
die, o way Company, from the 2nd, 8rd 
of July, good to return up to and in- 


Ud 
‘Mé July 5th, at the rate of a single fare 
€ round trip, 


Line ar 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Climax Revolving Wheel Rake 





An old-fashioned and once deservedly popular farm tool improved by Yankee in 
d enuity and 
— = to the front. For the past 10 to 12 y-ars farmers ive peieealie- need what fe called the 
re tooth rake, of various patterns, and no other rake has been in the market on which the oper- 
ator could ride. Certain characteristics of the wire tooth rake have been objected to by all. 
pene them the fact that the teeth served too much the purpose of drag teeth—gathering up with 
the hay all the old leaves, stubble, roots, sticks, and even stones. In raking wheat and other 
stubble, this defect in wire tooth rakes has proved very serious, for the reason that sticks, and 
roots and stones gathered by it can never go through a threshing machine without endangering 
the machine as well as the operator. All these difficulties, however, are finally obviated by the 
advent of ** The Climax ”’ Revolving Wheel Rake, which is nothing more than the old-fashion- 
ed Revolving Rake improved and hung upon wheels and adjusted so that the operator can ride 
and easily manage it. It gathers the hav or grain only, creates no dust, and leaves the stones 
roots, sticks, stubble, and leaves where they belong instead of gathering and mixing them up 
with the gathered crop. These rakes are made of the best materials and in the most workmanlike 
manner, and every rake warranted in every respect. 

One of these rakes was used last year at the Michigan Agricultural College, 
testimonial indicajes how it was regarded there after being thoroughly tested: 
es MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Farm Department, August 28, 5. 
ni Core 1 englons 8 *F be commnemsanion: ~ certain points of merit in your hay ri by 
its merits will be appreciated. i bpaamintee's "Fours very Gal. Ee en en ee 
SAMUEL JOHNSON, Prof. of Agriculture. 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Aug. 27, 1886. 

yllege, we are 8 " 2 
That it will rake clean, dump easily, and that the draft is Haht. a ceaaidig. a oe 


H. T. FRENCH, Foreman of the Farm. 


We invite the most critical inspection of the rake, confident that we have at last developed 
the very tool that farmers have so long stood in need of. 
The rake will be sold F. O. B. at Lansing for 825. 


CLIMAS RAEE CoO., Lansing, Mich. 


} | ! 


and the following 


MR. GREENE:—After a thorough trial of your rake at the 
merits: 





OIL UNPORI 
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BEACONSFIELD’S EARL. 
A.. J.C. ©. 13071. 
Solid color; fuur years old; imported im 1884; sire, Beaconsfield P 333: g. s., Lord Beaeons- 
field P 220: g. g. s.. Grey Kivg, sire of Farmer's Glory, the most famous bull in his time on the 
Island. Dam Rachel F 1003—a 14 1b. cow. 


GENERAL WOLSELEY. 
A. J.C. C. 12256. 


( Farmers’ Glory 
Mahomet - 








Wolseley | P259 { Browney 
| P 401 4 F 2002 
| Mus-y 
F 1152 
GENERAL WOLSELEY- 
| Rusticus. 
| Garabaldi {| Pretender P 109 
| {mp.Country | 242 ( > 187 4 
Girl's Pet - | Gentill 
AJC C 25332 | Countrv Girl . F904 


Imperted; two years old; solid color. this magnificent animal is one of the handsomest in- 
dividual anima!'s in existence, and with his famous pedigree makes him desirable to head any 
herd. His noted sire Wolseley is the grandson of Farmer's Glory, and the first prize animal of 
Jersey, and upon the Continent, for four consecutive years. and conceded to be the finest Jersey 
bull in that part of the world. 


CLAUDIUS NERO. 


A. J.C. C. 14004. 
Nero (Carlo, P 1804 &e. 
| P 248 } 


Nero du Coin 


400 


( Jersey Boy 
Cato, P 178 - > 92 
{ Belle Grise te 


Da sy 
CLAUDITS P 241 F 567 Clement 
NER )- | | Fé61 
| Young Daisy ( Orange Peel ( Noble 
P 50 - F 129 | Cowslip < 
{ Daisy, F 1 Ff 330 = Forget-me-Not 


| Imp’d Lady Aylmer 
AJC 25334 


Two years old; imported. He isa fine getter and the above valuable breeding makes him a 


desirable animal for any he d. 
Ether of the above and ether choice young animals will be sold at very reasonable prices. 


sr T. W. PALMER, 


Font Hill Farm, on Woodward Avenue, Detroit, or to 


FORD STARRING, Room 4, Merrill Block, Detroit, Mich. 


Merrill & Fifleld, Bay City, Mich, 


{M PORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


HEREFORD CATTLE! 


The Michigan Herd of Prize Winners. 














Atthe bead stands Clarence Grove (9709), 

an imported son of The Grove 3d, dam Ruby by 

partan (5009); assisted by Tom Wilton (9322), 

a son of the great Lord Wilton and full brother 

to Mr. “ertram’s Sir Wilfred. Such cows as Love 

ly 24. Fairy Lass 2d. Grace 3d, Fair Maid 4th by 

Chancellor 5810, Greenborn 5th by Fairy Prince, 

Rarcelona Queen by Horace 5th, three grand hei- 

ites = fers by Hesiod (6481), and others of equal merit, 
a Aoove 12 291 Soe se =| compose the breeding herd. 





Choice Youny Stock For Sale at Reasonable Prices. Write for Particulars. 





MM L RICH, Utica, Mich., 


BREEDER OF 


White Plymouth Rocks 


Winners of all principal premiums at Grand Rap’ds. Also prize- 


whe winning Land and Water fowls of twenty leading varieties. Eggs 
=” from iny immense Mammoth Brouze Turkeys $3 per 11. Pekin 
Dueck eggs from extra large stock #150 per11. _ Ferrets, Rabbits, 


and Fancy Pigeons, etc. Send stamp for handsomest illustrated 
24-page catalogue published; it gives full descriptions of matings, prices of eggs, ete. 


FARM LEVELS FOR DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, 
ea es AN a Recline waliwriehts 
ingineers rchitects, Carpenters & Builders, : ’ 
eet bridae mon; for a men Sqvoloping Fe ao ire Basta. 
yineering, mechanics, and correct farming. Endorsed 6 ongin= 
iy oe mgr ere tery Guaranteed to do their work perfectly. 











eers. “armers Z ote 
Telescopic sights, iron head tripod, graduated circle and pointer for eet 

degrees, Toabins xtension graduated rod and target, by express, $10.00, wit — 

graduated circle and pointer, $7.00. Cash with order. Instructions with 


instrument. Circular free if wanted. 
. Cz. R Sect'y AUTOMATIC LEVEL CO., 
rade aes tar 117 North Cherry Street, NASHVILLE, TENN 


FRENCH COACH HORSES. 


Handsomely Nickle-plated. 

















4S 
AER 


} 


DR. CHASE’ 








a * SUPERBE = 

> | Winner First Prize, World’s Fair, Antwerp, 1885. 

A Breed, combining size, beauty, action and 
endurance established and reared under 
\\ | the patronage and direction of the French 
1X | Government, 


\| THIRTY JUST IMPORTED 


} ‘0 approved by the Inspector General of the 
| Natio 

\ | Stallions owned by the French Government. 

} 










: AN 7 /})} y, Studs of France, and the get of 
ANC eeh i eee 
~~ DR. CHASE’S ~~ | Wayne, DuPage Co., IIlinois- 
NEW AND COMPLETE PECEIPT BOOK , 
AND HOUSEHOLD PHYSICIAN. 


The “Memorial Edition” contains over 800 
pages. It is the LAST and GROWNING WORK 
of the Old Dector’s Life. The demand for this | 
work is simply enormous, AGENTS WANTED. 


F. B. DICKERSON & C0., 


(MENTION THIS PAPER.) Detroit, Mich. | 


FOR SALE. 


Farm Lag $ mules woighin £16 lbs. 

: ung, kind and sonnd, Price 
vee GEO. M. & E, DAVENPORT. 
je27-3t Woodiand, Mich. 4% 









| Heebners’ Patent Level-Tread Horse-Powers 
With Patent Speed Regulator. 
| 











Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, Fod- 
der Cutters, Gorn Shellers, Wood Saws, Field 
Rollers. Extraordinary success with latest im- 
provements. Catalogues Fre. HEEBNER & 
SONS, Lansdale, Pa. jel3eow13t 





They 








PERCHERONS ! 


ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM, 


Grosse Ile, Wayne Co,, Mich., 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, PROPRIETORS. 
Imp’rted& Pure-BredPercherons 


All stock selected from the get of sires and 
dams of established reputation and registered in 
the French and American Stud books. New im- 
portations constantly arriving. We have one 
of the largest studs in the country to select from 
including all ages, weights and colors, of both 
stallions and mares. 


Send for our Large Illustrated Cloth-bound 
Catalogue; Sent Free by Mail. 


We have some high-grade stallions and broad 
mares. Address 


SAVAGE & FARNUM, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1887. 1887, 
OWOSSO 


Breeding Stables 


LOUIS NAPOLEON 207, 





Season, $100°. 

Sire of Jerome Eddy......... ............ 2:16% 
** Charley Hilton (trial 2:14%4)...... 2:17% 
St’ BDA ARPUME CEE) sce S50 00000: 2:22 
nae reso. Ceram). S286). «ons scvecvees 2:24 
* Louis R. (% in 1:10; mile 2:23%).. 2:29 
‘* Reno Defiance (trial 4 in 36).... 2:29% 
“ Col. Bowers (41:10; mile 2:28%).. 2:31 
“George Milo trial % in 1:13)...... 2:34 


JO GAVIN NO. 564, 
Insurance, $35. 


OGD IR i os oc Saieeccbaldcas’ ade 2:29% 


BONNIE WILKES NO, $261. 
Insurance, $SS. 


COLONEL MAPES NO. 3024, 


Insurance, SSO. 


LEE DRAKE NO. 3023. 


Insurance, $25. 


Young stallions and breeding stock for sale. 
Send for our Catalogue. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
Ovrosso, Mich. 


For the Season of 1887 


Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 
Gen’! Johnston, 


of approved breeding and great individual 
merit, will be kept this season at my farm near 
Bancroft, Shiawassee County. 

General Johnston is a dark brown, with white 
hind legs,one white foreleg,white face and gray 
hairs through the body. He was imported in 
1886, and is registered in the ninth volume of 
the Clydesdale Stud Book of the Clydesdale 
Horse Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Farmers are invited to call and see this horse 
before deciding where they shall breed their 
mares. 

Good draft horses are in-great demand, and 
their value is advancing. You cannot afford to 
breed to a mongrel. 

Terms made known on application. 


I. L. MILLS, 
Baneroft, Shiawassee Oo., Mich. 





Address 


m9-8t 


SCOTCH SHORTHORNS — 


My stock are imported or 


are second to none. 


bred by me from dams and sires imported from 
Scotland. I have a few fine young females for 
sale. some of them fine show animals; or [ can 
supply a young herd at moderate figures and 


guaranteed good. Ican be visited cheaply and 
quickly by psrties in Michigan as Tam just eight 
miles trom tue border of the State, on St. Clair 
River. Boats daily: trains twice a day. Address 
or see D. ALEXANDER, 

je13 Brigden, Ont., Canada, 


‘Roos fur Hatching 


From Thoroughbred Poultry; $1 per 13; express 
prepnid after June 1st. Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns and Plymouth Rocks. ¢ ircularfree. Ad- 
dress T. I. SUTTON, 

Sutton, Lenawee Co., Mich. 


m30-4t 


cd Stock ava Grain Farm For Sale 
AGocd Stock ave Grain Farm Fer adie 
Contains about oue huudre. and eighty-six acres 
one hundred and forty of which are improved, 
balance in timber. A good orchard and gooc 
buildiags on the plac Situaied two miles nortl 
and three west of the village of St. Jobna, Clintor 





County. For further particulars and terms in 
quire of R. B. C3 RUSS, 
mrh2tf St. Johns, Mich, 











SHED CORN. 


+e a few bushels of “Golden Rod,” well 
seven and fire-cured. This variety took the 
premium at the Chicago Fat Stock Show last 
fall. It is wellsuited to Southern Michigan and 
Northern Indiana. Price oe agers socks) $1 25 

: 41: five bushels for $5. Address 

per bushel; five bu he oro ATHAWAY. 
Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 


MODEL DISC 
HARROWS 4 


mri4-tf 


NEW 












Suse We 


PD “54 4 oe rs 
INSURPASSED by any Harrow made. 
: ALWAYS DO EXCELLENT WORK. 


McSHERRY Situs 


Plain or with Fertilizer, Invariably work satisfac- 
torily, pleasing all who appreciate first-class work, 


MoSHERRY CORN DRILLS 


For one horse. Neat, light, strong, work splendidly. 


MAXON¢%uccy JACKS 


Si le, Easy-Working and Pawerful. 
ea Send for Illustrated Circalars.-@& 
D.E.McSHERRY&CO., DAYTON. O- 





JERSEY RED, POLAND-CHINA, 
Chester White, Berkshire & York- 





= Fancy Poultry. Send for ¢ 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & C60.Phila.Pa 


For Sale~-Farms and Farming Lands 
» bd er ames best farming lands 
H. P SMITH. East Saginaw. 


Gh to 8a Day. Samples worth $150, FREE 





Lines not under horse’s feet. Brewster's 
Holder Co., Holly, Mich 


Safety Rein 





ANF Only & forthePERFECTION WATER 
A) brawer, Write for Circulars. Ad- 


dress Box 332. Holly. Mich. je18-13t 








AMONTR weave BO vom 
articles i a gid, sample 
$258 Phiten de Pe SOO 


ICHIGANBRE 





IDIRECTORY 


—— or —— 





on 

















CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 


CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorn cat- 
tle a sheep and Essex swine, 
ay rresvondence solicited. Jerome, 


D. DeGARMO, Highlanu, Oakland Uo., 

« breeder of Shortnorn Cattle. Stock farm 
half 4 mile north of siation. Young stockfor sale 
at reasonable prices, myi5-6m* 


A J.COOK, Owos-0, breeder of Shorthorn 
. Cattle, Poland China swine and Shropshire 
wees Stock for sale. Write for prices and 
breeding. 020° 85tf 














J. LEELAND, Rose Corners, Oakland Co, 

« breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Stock of both 
sexes for sale. Correspondence solicited. P.O. 
address Fenton, Genesee county. je6-iy 


P. OOOK, Brookiyn, Jackson Co., breeder 
of Shorthorn Cattle. Good families repre- 
sented. Bull Major Craggs at head of herd. 
Choice young bulls for sale. A2zily 





Herefords. | 


ERwin PHELPS, Maple Place Farm, Pon | 
tiac, Oakland Co., breeder of Hereford Cat- } 
tle of most popular strains. Waxwork 6320 (6850) 
at head of herd. Stock of both sexes for sale at 
reasonable prices. fl4-ly 
RUZEDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, | 
Lapeer Oo., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. All stock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address ft Wickham. 
Manager. 








5) 


HOMAS FOSTER, Elm Grove Stock Farm 

Plint, Genesee Co., breeder of Hereford cat- 
tle (Lord Berwick 2¢ at head), Cotswold and 
rrepetire Sheep, Berkshire swine, Road and 
Tro horses, with stallions Flint and Mam- 
brino Gift, Jr., in the stud, with eleven mares of 
Mambrino and Hambletonian breeding. Stock 
for sale. m27-ly 











Jerseys, 





eneyes nk nine Menon Brak herd o 
; of the e8' ty and of 
the best strains. Houdan chickens’ ‘ 280-1y 


J.G. DEAN, Hanover, high-class Jerseys 

. of the Rioter-Alphea and Grand Duke 

exis strains. Pedro Star 11886, son of Pedro 

$197, at the head of the herd. Registered Merino 
Sheep. : 98 ly 











SHEEP.—Merinos. 





Aa. ANDERSON, Monteith, All 
Co., breeder of Shorthorn cattle, established 
oS gee with Romeo 27750 wy 234 Duke of Air- 
drie and Minnie’s Duke b peo Duke 3d 
87624 at head. Correspondence solicited. 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, 
Livingston Oo., breeder of Shortherns of 
Young eg and Young Phyllis families, with 
the Renick Rose of Sharon bull ‘‘ Sharon Duke 
of Clark” at the head of herd. Young bulls and 
heifers for sale. Also registered Merino sheep. 


G. LUCE & SON,Gilead, Branch Co., breed 
ers of Shorthorns. Families in the herd: 
April Morns, Phyllis, Miss Wiley, Rose of Sharon 
and Blossoms. Correspondence solicited and 
promptly answered. d14-6m 


HARLES FISHBEOK, Lakeside Stock 

Farm, Howell, Livingston Co. Breeder of 
Shorthorns. Herd headed by Bates bull Baronet, 
Belle Bates 47411, Belle Duchess, Cambria’s Vic- 
toria, Stapleton Lass, Selinas and Bright Eyes 
families. Young stock for sale. June3-ly 














M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
Shorthorns of the best milking and beef 
making qualities for sale. Correspondence so- 
licited. jny20-ly 


] Ars P. WILCOX, !orest Hill Stock Farm 

Breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stuck 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. Improved 
farm of 30f acres, with buildings for sale. 
Postoffice address Riley, Clinton Co. n27-ly* 


* 8. BURNETT & SON. breecers of Short- 

‘ horn cattle. All stock registered. Residence, 
four and a half miles east of Bancroft, Shia- 
wassee Co. Stock for sale. 


A. BRADEN, Victoria Stock Farm, Bancroft, 
Shiawassee Co., breeder of pure bred Short- 
horns of the Victoria and Stapleton Lass families 
with Lord Raspberry 2a at heaa of herd 
Stock for sale je10-ly 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene 
JF see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 
Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and Jersey Red 
Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


ENRY BROOKS, Brooks Farm, Wixon, 
breeder of Shorthorn cattle. The follow- 
ing families represented: Pomona, Rose of Sha- 
ron and Phyllis. Correspondence promptly an- 
swered. 019-ly 


ENRY LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 




















breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Corres ence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Gra » Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 





H. MINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed. 
. er of Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
heep. je27-ly* 


OHN C. SHAFP, “Hillside Farm,” Jackson. 

Breeder of Storthorn cattle and Poland 
China swine. Families: Peri Duchess, Rose of 
Sharon, Young Mary, Gwynne, Victorias, etc., 
with the straight Rose of Sharon bull, **‘ Sharon 
Duke of Bath No. 64449” at head of herd. Young 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited. 


AMES D. BOTSFORD, Osceola, Centre, 

Livingston Co. Breeder of thoroughbred 
Shorthorns, registered and grade Merino Sheep. 
Stock for Sale. June3-ly 


AMES MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Mich., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of leading tribes, 
herd headed by Gloster Wild ares 56239. Also 
Hambletonian and Percheron horses, Highland 
Scotch sheep and Jersey Red swine. 


OHN McKAY, Kom Macomb Uo., breeder 
of Shorthorn cattle. oung bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry Ceunty, 
J . breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered Amer- 
ican Merino sheep, and Poland-China swine, 
Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte fowls. Stock for 
sale. Correspondence invited. P. O. Bedford, 
Cuhoun Co,, Mich, 




















Burr Oak Farm, Mair, 
Stock for 
jai-ly* 


DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
\¥VI_, breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
young females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


N. OLMSTED, 
Ionia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 








1 B. HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
IN of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animale for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stock with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address Muir Ionia Co. dily 
SNOW & SON, Oaklawn Park Stock Farm, 
Kalamazoo, breeders of thoroughbred Short- 
horns. Families represented are Youn Marys, 
Phyllis, Golden Pippin and White Rose, Corres- 
pondence promptly answered. 
(1 CHAFFEE, Byron, Shiawassee Co., breeder 
)) of Shorthorn cattle, McrinoSheep and Poland 
China swine Ab stock recorded. Stock for sale 














‘\ BH. ELLINWOOD, Rose Corners, P. O. ad- 
». dress Fentonville, Genesee Co., breeder of 
Shorthorns. Stock of both sexes forsale. Cor- 
respon ence will receive prompt attention. n26 2A 
M\HE COLLEGE FARM, Agricultural Col- 

lege, Mich., breeds Shorthorn cattle, Berk- 
shire and Poland-China swine, Merino and South 
down sheep. A choice lot of animals always on 
sale at very reasonable prices. Address Sam’l 
Johnson, Sup’t of the Farm. 828-ly 








M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 
We: of Shorthorns. Principal families: Rose 
of Sharon, Young Mary ; Young Phyllis andCruik- 
shank. Also breeder of thoroughbred American 
Merinos of the best blood as well as the most 


thoroughly practical. 
W C. WIXOM, Wixom, Oakland Co., breeder 
. of Shorthorn Cattle of the Kirklevington, 
Hilpa, Flat Creek Marys, Cruikshank, Rose of 
Sharon, ‘Aylesby Lady, Phyiiis, Rosemary, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Helen, and other 
families, headed by the pure Bates Barrington 
bull Barrington Duke 7th No. 72667. 





A. WOOD, Saline, breeder of thorough- 
. bred Merino sheep. A large stock alwige 
on hand. Also Poland-China hogs; herd started 
from those of B.G. Buel, of Little Prairie Ronde 
and G. W. Harrington, of Paw Paw. jal7-tf 


- LOCKWOOD, Wash: Macomb 
k Sonek breeder of Registered Merino Sheep 
r) 


y, 
wood Stock, descended directly from the 
ee flock. Stock for sale. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Fy, see Coy breedars & SON, Byron, Shiawas- 
of 








see Co., breeders of registered Merino sheep 
ch blood; also Shorthorn cattle. Steck for 
sale. Correspondence invited. 


M. DEAN, Maple Avenue Stock Farm, Pe 

. wamo, Ienia Co., breeder and dealer in Im. 
proved American Merinos. All stock registered 
and descended from Vermont flocks. Also r 
tered Poland China Swine. Stock for sale. 
respondence solicited, 


L. HOYT, Saline, Washtenaw “o., breeder 
of Vermont and Michigan registered thor 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale, 


A. GIBONEY, Kalamazoo, breeder of reg- 

x istered Merino sheep. Size, form, lengt 
and density of fleece specialities. Young stock 
for sale at low prices. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. jn10-8m 














AMES McGREGOR & SON, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., breeders of tnoroughbred regis 
tered Merino Sheep. Stock for sale myi3-y 





©. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb Count 

. breeder of Thoroughbred tered Merin 
eep; also Poland-Chins Hogs. “Stork for sale 
Correspondence solicited. mays-lv 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypeilantt, brocder cl tk. 
* oughbred Merino Sheep,registered tn Vormoar 
ter. Rams and ewes for sale of my OWx Drews 
ing, together with recent selections frors som ¢ 
the best Vt. Examize before 
elsewhere 





AP? Mm 
ee Oe 





8. WOOD, Saline, Washtenaw Ov., voreede: 
of Vermont and Michigan registere? thorough 
bred Merino Sheep. Stock for sale. 


R W. MILLS, Maple Ave. Stock Farm, Sa- 
s line Washtenaw Co., breeder of Vermont 
registered Sean sheep. Atwcod ram 
Peerless at head of flock. Also Techies of Poland 
China swine. Correspondence solicited. 


R HATHAWAY, Addison, Lenawee Uv. tiie 
¢Breeder of thoroughbred American Merix 
sheep, registered in Vermont and Michigan Regis 
ters. Rams and Ewes for sale of my own brewa 
ing, together with selections from some of ‘hi. 
best flocke in Vermont. Correspondence soliciter 


©. LOMBARD, Addison, Lenawee Co., breed 
er of Vermont and Michigan registered thor- 
oughbred Merino sheep. Stock for sale. Cor- 
respondence invited. al6-ly 

















Shropshire-Downs. 





MERY A. GARLOCK, Howell, breeder 

and dealer in imported and Michigan bred 
Shropshire sheep. Foundation, 26 recorded ewes 
out of Wesley J. Garlock’s flock. Write for par- 
ticulars. 019-ly 


ARLOOK’S imported and Michigan-bred 

Shropshire sseep are the ular mutton 
and wool breed. Oldest establis in Michigan 
Unexceiled by any. Choicest stock at moderate 
rates. Wesiey J. Garlock, Howell, Mich. 


F. RUNDBL, Birmingham, Oakland Co., 
& « importer, breeder and dealer in thorough- 
bred Shropshire sheep. Stock registered. I im- 
port my sheep direct from England. Correspond- 
ence promptly answered. 











LESSITER, Jersey, Oakiand Uo., vreeder vi 

Shropshire Down Sheep, registered and un- 

registered ; also Shorthorn Cattle. Stock for sale 
at rea ouable prices and terme. 


OBERT R. SMITH, Howell, breeder of 
and dealer in registered Shropshire sheep. 
Stock always for sale. Terms to suit customers. 








A. BIXBY, Lake View Stock Farm, South 
. Haven, breeder of Shropshire Stock from 
imported stock. All registered. Largest flock in 
Western Michigan. Insvectioninvited. au3-4m 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks 


W. COOLEY, Coldwater, Branch Co., 
+1, breeder of pure Berkshire hogs of the 
largest size and very best strains. Pigs ané 
young breeding stock for sale at reasonable 
prices. All of my breeders are recorded in the 
American Berkshire Record. (Write for prices 
ape BROWN, Enyzlishville, Kent Coanty 

‘4 breeder of Berkshire swine of the best know: 
a3u-20 





recorded stock. Stock for sale 








Poland-Chinas. 





0. BOWEN, Wixon, breeder of pure-bre¢ 
s Poland-China swine. All breeders record 
ed in Ohio P. C. Record. Choice stock for sale 


W. JONES, Richland, breeder of pure-breé 

Poland-Chinas. My breeding stock all re 

corded in both the Ohio and American Polané 
China Records. augd 


G 


P.€. Reeord. 
Also breeding registered Merino sheep. 
pondence invited. 





F. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, breeder of 
pure-bred Poland-Chinas. All stockin Ohic 
Breeding stock not akin for sale 
Corres 








W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of Poland-Chinas of the most pop 
ular strains. Some superior young pigs for salr 
sheap. Also Merino sheep. All stock bred frow 
recorded animals, Correspondence solicited. 





W. RILEY & CO., Greenville, Montcaly 
, Co., breeders and shippers of Poland-Chine 
swine; all recorded in Ohio Poland-China recor¢ 
Correspondence solicited. 828-17 








M. FISHBECK & SON, Woodland Stock 

Farm, Howell, breeders of Shorthorn cattle 

of Victoria, Rosemary and Darlington tribes. 
Correspondence solicited jan! :87 





Ww% WHITFIELD & SONS, Lakeside 

Stock Farm, Waterford, Oakland Co., breed- 
ers of thoroughbred reccrded Shorthorn cattle and 
Hampshire sheep. Stock for aale. al-ly 








Holstein-Friesians. 





HAS. F. GILLMAN, ‘Fenfeid Stock 
Farm’’ Pewamo. Breeder ana deaier in thor- 
oughbred Aolstein Friesian Cattle and Merino 
Sheep. aly 


V. SEELEY, North Farmington, Oakland 
0 Co.. breeder of Holstein-Friesians. Stock 
for sale of the famous Ykema family. Ykema 
322 (D. F. herd Book) at head of the herd. Cor 
respondence will receive prompt attention. aul0dtf 





Chester- Whites. 


A. SEARING, Lyons, Ionia Co., breeder an¢ 
(} shipper of Chester White swine, Oxforé 
Down sheep and Shorthorn cattle. All stock re 
corded. Correspondence solicited and persona 
inspection invited. Reduced rates by express 








W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co. 

s breeder of pure Suffolk Swine. Choice 
stock forsale. Correspondence promptly an 
swered. 





“Small Yorkshires. 


M. HILBERT, North Lansing, breeder 

s of Small Yorkshire pigs of best known 
strains of blood, All breeding stock recorded. 
Stock for sale. my30-ly 











HORSES.—Draft and Trotting. 





R. PHILLIPS. Bay City, oreeder and im- 
E porter of Holstein-Friesian Cattle. Correspon- 
dence solicitea. Intending purchasers invitea to 
eall and inspect stock. 





N J. ELLIS, Springfield, Oakland Co., breed- 
a er of —_ grade Percheron horses. Stal- 
lions in use El Paso, Ingomar 1320 and er 


6478). 





M. STERLING. Monroe, breeder of pure 
>) Holetein-Friesian cattle. Stock for eale. Cor- 
respondence and personal inspection solicited. 








K. SEXTON, Hows!],i mporter and breed- er of high class Light Brahma chickens 
W. trot thorough Holstein-Friesian Cattle. | Eggs for sale by the sitting. Correspondence 
Stock farm, three miles south. 018-1y | invited. m21-18t 


— 





POULTRY. 
RS. N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich., breed. 











L. WEBBER, East Saginaw. Herd 

x mostly imported, selected in Holland for 

Mr. H. K. Boardman by Mr. Cornelius Baldwin, 
of Ohio. Choice animals for sale. 


Devons. 











G. HART, Lapeer, breeder of Percheron 
and Standard-bred Trotting horses; Devon, 
Galloway and Hereford cattle; Merino sheep and 
Cheshire hogs. All stock registered. Farm ad- 
joining city Timits; residence, and breeding and 
sale stables in the city. Come or write me. 








Galloways. 





B. OABRUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Jon 





P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, Americar 
merino sheep and Bssex hogs. Oorrespondenc: 
solicited. 





RS. W. J. LAWRENCE, Battle Creek. 
J¥i breeder of pure-bred poultry. L. and D. 
Brahmas, Langshans. P. ks, Wyandottes, 
Japamese, Royal Pekin and Golden Seabrighi 
bantams. Toulouseand Embden geese. Rouen 
and Pekin ducks. Bronze Turkeys. Pea fowls. 


Pearl Guineas, and dealer in cage birds. Also 
registered Merino sheepand Poland-China swine 
Stock for sale and eggs in season. n9-ly 














GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, 


Poland China Swine a Specialty. 


cordedin Ohio Poland China Record. 
Sorcahpoanns and inspection invited. 
B. G. BUELL, 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 














BREED'NG 


—AND -- 


MERIT 
COMBINED 


Will E. Boyden, 


DELHI MILLS, - - MICH., 


— BREEDER OF — 


Shorthorn Cattle 


The following families represented io theberd 
Cruickshank, 
Rose of Sharon, 
Flat Creek Young Mary. 


Inspection is invited. Stock for sale at rea- 
sonable prices. Every animal guaranteed ag 
represented. ‘Fhe prospects for Shorthorns are 
better to-day than at any time in the past five 
years. ja3i-by 


L.W.&0 BARNES, 


— PROPRIETORS OF — 


“LAKE VIEW” STOCK FARM, 


Byron, (shiawassee Co.) Mich, 











Breeders of pure bred Poland China swine and 


registered Merino sheep. Swine recorded in Q. 
P. C. Record. Our herd is one of the finest an@ 
best bred herds in the State, and has taken more 
ee at the Michigan State Fair in the past 
ve years than any other herd. We breed oni 

from animals of fine quality, as well as gilt-ed 
pedigrees. We have now ine sale a superior let 
of young boars and sows, dark in color, and of 
fine quality. Prices reasonable. Write, or come 
and see us. Special rates by express. 


W. W. GRAPO. 
Flint, - Mich., 


Hereford Cattle 


of individual merit and excellent lineage; the 
oldest, largest and best herd in the State. 
The blood of 


Lord Wilton. Horace, The Grove 3d, Hore- 


tius, Sir Garnet, Casio, Hartington, 
Maryuis, and others of equal note. 


FOR SALE 





Just now, about 60 grand young bulls, from 15 te 


24 months old, also a few very choice imported 
heifers, and about 30 ones and twos of my owa 
breeding, all at rock bottom prices—in fact ne 
faney prices asked. Special inducements om 
car lots toranchmen. Also a numberof Farms 
on easy terms. Address 

JOHN W. FOSTER, Manager. 

Fit, Mich. 


Mound Spring Breeding Farm, 
J. W. HIBBARD, - PROPRIETOR, 


Successor to C. Hibbard &Son, 


Bennington, Shiawassee County, Mich. 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


of the most fashionable families. Our herd has 
won more prizes at the leading fairs of the 
State than any other herd in the past four years. 
Pigs in pairs and trius not akin. 


SHORTHORNS. 


The following families are represented in out 
herd: Oxford Vanquish, Young Phyllis, Ade 
laide, etc. 


AMERICAN MERINOS. 


Sheep of approved breeding. Individual MerB 
aspecialty. Personal inspection invited. Gor 
respondence solicited. 

All stock recorded and 
sented. 


iny17-ly 











guaranteed as repre 
jel3- 


BENTON STOCK FARM 
W. B. OTTO, PROP’R, 
Four Miles Northeast of Charlotte. 


— BREEDER OF — 


PERCHERON HORSES, 


Imp. Altimo at the head of stud. Stallions, Gelé- 
ings, Young Mares and mares in foal always om 
hand for sale. §@~ Visitors will be met at train 
if notified. jaTo-tt 


OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM 
H. L. LINTZ, PROP’R, 
Rochester, Qakland County, Michigan. 








BREEDER OF 


4 Poland-China Hogs, 
HIGH-CLASS POULTRY. 


Wyandottes, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Spanish, Creve Cour, 
White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Golden Polish, Houdans, Bronze Turkeys 
and Pekin Ducks. Eggs for hatching in season 
and fowls for sale. All my breeding hogs are 
recorded in Ohio P.-C. Record. my30tt 


Holstein Friesian 


bulls, cows, heifers and calves forsale. Import- 
ed and home-bred. All registered. Prices ve 
low, or would exchange for a few thoroughb 
Shropshire ewes. A. P. CODDINGTON, 
mr7-tf Tecumseh, Mich. 


SHORT HORNS 


FOR SALE. 


Bulls, heifers, cows and calves of choice railk- 
ing strains and sired b high-bred bulls. Bor 
particulars address 
B. J. BIDWELL, 

Tecumseh. Mich. 


WE, the Tedd Im- 
roved Chess 
ave been Cro 
KING in the show ring 


On Boy farm with A. 
may a very 

/ flockof Shropshiresheep 

For Circularecontaining 

full particulars, address 


8. H. TODD, 
Wakeman Obie, 












my4tf 












d by Proud Duke of Fairview 20720, and 
ee mal tagten Hillhurst 6243 out of come, 
Mary, Phyllis, Lady Elizabeth, Peri Duchess 
Rose of Sharon cows. Also a few cows and 
heifers. Reliable catalogues always on hand for 
distribution. WM. CURTIS & SONS, 
Addison, Laeene Co., oe 

isonis on the new Michigan an 
Railroad, Farm connected with State Telephone 


HOLSTRIN-FRIBSIANS ! 


I have about Twenty head of fine 


Cows, Heifers and Calves. 
for sale at reasonable prices and on easy terms, 
Write for description, prices dnd nugeen, Aeg 
what is wanted. A. L. FOR 








tf Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Oo., Mich. 


jeS-tt Stockbridge, Miele 












THK MIGHIGAN FARMER. 


June 27, 1S&Y. 















Poetry. 


THR CAPTAIN'S MONBY. 


| A Tale of Buried Treasure, Cuban Revolt, and 











THEE 





AGALN. 


ONLY TO SEE 





What would I give to be near thee, 
Once more thy form to enfold? 
What would I give just to hear thee 

Whisper my name as of old? 
Al) that is mine of earth’s treasure, 
All that to me doth remain, 
Freely I'd give for the pleasure 
Only to see thee again. 


Long time it is since I missed you, 
Down where the daisies are white, 

Long time it is since I kissed you 
Under the moon's silver light; 

Now where the sweet bloom is paling, 
Sadly the breezes complain, 

Still is my prayer unavailing, 
Only to see thee again. 


Sometimes in dreams we are treading 
Paths by us trod oft before; 

Fond eyes their glory are shedding, 
Sweet words my lost hopes restore. 

Then do I cease to remember 
Joys that misfortune has slain, 

Ah! the sad waking from slumber 
Never to see thee again. 


orm 


THE CAPTIVE BROOK 








A brooklet from the meuntains sped, 

And wandered on its merry way; 

It wandered where its fancy led, 

The livelong night, the livelong day. 
It sang of dells where bird-songs flow, 
It sang of haunts where lilies grow, 

It sang in tones that lovers know, 
All day, all day. 


The sunbeams on its ripples lay, 
And laughter through its cadence broke, 
And as it damced away, away, 
Unnumbered harmonies awoke. 
It loitered by the drooping flower, 
Tt sang the love-dream of the bower, 
The song was new from hour to hour, 
All day, all day. 


A miller came, one morn o° May, 

And bound the breoklet to his mill, 
Where labor wears the hours away, 

And its harsh sound is never still. 
And round and round to fill its store 
The water turns the mill-wheel o'er, 
But, ah! the brooklet sings no more, 

All day, all day. 
—American Magazine. 





Season of snow, and season of flowers, 
Seasons of loss and of gain; 

But since grief and joy must alike be ours, 
Why do we still complain’ 


Ever our failing since time begun. 
Oh my intolerant brother— 
We want just a little too litle of one, 
And much too much ef the other. 
—James Whitcomd Riley. 





Ri See 





iscellaneons. 








Grains of Sand. 
The manufacture of sand is an important 


industry, which has Pittsburg for its head- | 


quarters, although the sand is not made 
within the limits of the city. Thereis a 
considerable traffic in Monongahela sand, 
which is scooped up from the bed of the 
river, to be used for common building pur- 
poses; but the manufacture of sand is quite 
another affair, and the product goes into 
quite a different commodity, which is glass. 

Practically glass is almost pure sand, 
other substances used in its manufacture 
for fluxing being consumed while the sand 
is transformed to a greater or less degree 
of transparency. The sand used in glass 
making is almost pure silica, so nearly pure 


that there is less tian one per cent. of iron, | 


magnesia and aluminum to ninety-nine per 
cent. of the other. And of this sand, 
which is quarried out of the hills and ground 


down to varying degrees of fineness, and | 
washed to varying degrees of whiteness, | 
$00 tons are manufactured daily, 400 tons | 


being consumed in and about Pittsburg and 
400 tons going into eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, to Wheeling, Bellaire, Columbus 
and all points within a circuit of 150 miles 
from Pittsburg. 

In selecting, a dark sand is found, con- 
taining more foreign substances than the 
ninety-nine per cent silica, which inferior 
grade goes into green or ‘‘ black’’ bottles, 
and a still darker and baser earth, which is 
used for sanding firebrick moulds; another 
and finer dark grade, which is used by 
crucible steel manufacturers; 
other quality, the whitest and grittiest, 
which becomes ‘‘flint,’’ or what might be 
called absolutely transparent glass. An in- 
ferior quality of white sand is used for pre- 


scription bottles, but the very best is for the | 


higher grade of flint ware. 

Looking through the flat surface of win- 
dow glass, whether plate or blown, it ap- 
pears colorless, but if the sight is directed 
through the edge, it will disclose a sea-green 
tinge. Flint glass proper is notso. Itis 
absolutely colorless, except when cut into 
facets or prisms, when it reveals the colors 
of the spectrum. 

The cost of a ton of sand to glass manu- 
facturers of western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio or West Virginia is, of course, depend- 
ent on the distance it is hauled from the 
quarry; but taking the 800 tons daily manu- 
factured and consumed, it will not average 
above $2.25 per ton, damp. Dried sand 
will average $2.50 per ton. Of course it 
costa a little less than those figures in Pit‘s- 
burg, and a little more in Bellaire, Ohio; 
but even at this last-named place, the cost 
of the sand which goes into the manufac- 
ture of a box of common window-glass, con- 
taining the regular fifty square feet of sur- 
face, is about five cents, that is, the box of 
glass consists merely of five cents’ worth of 
Silica, transmuted to a state of transpar- 
ency. 

The sand used in the glass industry in 
western Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio and 
West Virginia comes from three quarries: 
one on the Pennsylvania Railroad, over- 
looking the Juniata; one on the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, near Connellsville; and 
one on the Pittsburg, McKeesport & Yougbi- 
ogheny Railway, twenty-five miles south 
of Pittsburg. It is quarried out like build- 
ing stone, passed through a quartz-crusher, 
further reduced under immense iron wheels, 
and finally ground and washed in an end- 
Jess screw. The washing releases some of 
the foreign substances, but streaks of iron 
which are sometimes found running through 
the stone are knocked off to undergo the 
milling process for the inferior quality of 
sand, some of which goes into mortar for 

fine and durable wall building. 
railroads ag gen quantities of it in 


and still an- | 


Adventure Upon e Seas. 





IN FOUR PARiS, 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





[Copyrighted 1887. ] 





Promptly as the Captain seized the 
wheel and set the course due north, 
the vessel was too far off to answer the 
helm in time. There was a trembling 
through every timber—a shudder—a 
shock—another, and she ceased to 
move. 

The Nellie Willis was hard and fast 
aground on the shore of New Provi- 
dence. 


PART IL.—CHAPTER V. 
TRUCE WITH THE MUTINEERS, 

At first, not a word passed between 
the three men standing there by the 
now useless wheel. 

The place where the vessel had 
grounded was so near to the low coast 
of that part of the island that a man 
might easily have let himself down by 
the bows and waded ashore. The water 
astern was less than two fathoms, and 
it shoaled rapidly to the shore. The 
wind had continued so fresh that the 
headway of the vessel drove her hard 
onto the bottom when her course 
was treacherously changed, and at 
least half her keel was fast in the clay. 
She lay motionless, slightly careened 
over to the port side. 

The sun was setting. In the brief 
lull that followed this first stunning 
blow of the mutineers, Captain Willis 
anxiously swept the horizon with his 
glass. The broad Bahama Channel 
was before him, but the view was here 
and there cut off by islands. 

No sail was in sight, 

We have said that at first no werd 
was spoken by the Captain, Crawford 
or the mate. The scene described in 


a flash; but its terrible meaning was 
perfectly understood. It needed no 
explanation from the mate to tell the 
others that Purvis had been murdered 
for the purpose of disguising the viper 
whom the Captain had warmed and 
cherished to his own undoing. 

Five minutes passed—dreadful min- 
utes, that seemed like hours. Nothing 
was as yet stirring forward; not a man 
was to be seen. 
| Captain grasped each his revolver; the 

mate had a heavy capstan-bar, which 

he had kept handy since the anchor 
was weighed. It was his pistol that 
Crawford had. 

The situation was one to require no 
werds, and hardly to allow of words. 

They realized that adesperate death- 
grapple was at hand. Each quietly 
stood and nerved himself for it. 

Probably the same anxious question 





to contend with four times their own 
number. They were to fight where de- 
feat meant death! Was there shelter or 
protection of which they could avail 
themselves? 

The-open deck was before them. As 
far as amidships there was no shelter 
save the boats slung at the sides and 
the slight coop over the cabin stairs. 
They were useless, 





| the cabin. Crawford shook his head. 
| Without a word, each understood and 
consented. 
cabin would be to put themselves at 
| the mercy of the mutineers, like rats 
in a trap. 

A man suddenly appeared above the 
| deck from the forehold—or rather, his 

head was at first elevated above it, and 
| his hand waved a white handkerchief. 
**l’ve got a proposition to make to 
| you, on the part of the crew. If you'll 
promise to hold your pistols off I'll 
| come out and talk with you.” 
| The voice was that of Louis Hunter. 


Captain Willis heard it, and ground 
his teeth with rage. 

**Come,”’ was all he could say. 

“But you won’t shoot?”’ 
|  **If you are brief—no.”’ 
| Hunter reached the deck, and came 
| hesitatingly aft. 
| ‘Halt!’ the Captain cried, when 
| he was about a rod away; ‘what d’ye 
want?”’ 

‘I'd like first to explain myself,” | 
said the renegade. ‘‘I’d like to have | 
you understand that what I’ve done | 
has been under compulsion, and only 

because I was threatened with death. | 

| I want to mediate between you and 
the crew. I believe I can save your 
lives; at least, I know what they are 
willing to do. Ill befriend you if 
you'll let me.” 

** You are an infamous liar, as well 
asa damnable traitor,” the Captain 
exclaimed. ‘If ever aman would be 
justified in breaking his word, I should 
be now, with such a fiendish scoun- 
drel as you are. I don’t know what it 
is keeps me from putting a ball 
through you.”’ 

Hunter turned very pale, and fell 
back a step. 

‘*But you are safe for the moment 
—what do you want?”’ 

‘* The crew say they will have the 
ship. I suppose they want to plunder 








** ANSWER HIM, CRAWFORD.”’ 





her; they know you have gold in your 
cabin. They couldn’t agree about 








sailing her, or you'd all been killed in 


the last chapter had passed almost in | 


Crawford and the | 


occurred to each of them. They were | 


Once the Captain looked inquiringly | 
at Crawford, and pointed down toward | 


To seek the shelter of the | 


| the others closely tollowing. 


| the night, and the ship taken down to! 
the Isle of Pines. They say that if 
you'll give up your pistols, you shall 
be safely put ashore.” 

Captain Willis exchanged a few 
words with Crawferd, while the rene- 
gade continued his talk: 

“I'd advise you to do it. You've 
got fire-arms, it is true; but they'll do 
you little good in close quarters. The 
crew are desperate; you need not look 
for the slightest quarter if you decline 
their terms. You may kill one or two 
of them; but your fate is certain. 
What do you say? Just hand over 
your pistols to me, and I'll tell them 
you have yielded.” 

“Answer him,’’ the Captain said, in 
a low tone to Crawford. ‘I can't com- 
mand myself to do it. I should cer- 
tainly shoot him before I said ten 
words.”’ 

“Your terms are declined, sir,’’ said 
Crawford. ‘We are all agreed that 
not the slightest trust can be placed in 
the crew—and still less in yourself. 
We expect to die; but we prefer to die 
like brave men, fighting for our lives, 
rather than give up our arms and be 
butchered the next moment. If any 
of you think that Captain Willis 
would give up his ship to a lot of mu- 
tineers while there was breath in his 
body, then you don’t know the man. 
This parley has lasted long enough; send 
on your cut-throats, and we'll meet 
them. Though we never expect to see 
you where there’s any danger.”’ 

A hoarse murmur, mingled with 
shouts, came up from the hold. 

‘I care little for your sneers,’’ said 
Hunter. ‘You are in a desperate posi- 
tion, and you might save yourselves if 
you would be advised by me; but if 
you won't, your blood be upon your 
own heads. You hear those cries? 1 
suspect that means that the crew have 
got at a cask of rum down there, and 
are priming themselves for their work. 
For the last time—will you surrender?” 

“Back with you!”’ thundered the 
Captain. ‘My patience is exhausted; 
I'll have no more parly with such as 


he looked like a fiend from the pit. 
Angry faces, flaming with drink, gath- 
ered round, and some hands clutched 
the knives again. 
“Bring more drink!” shouted the 


fellow, who had taken the division 
upon himself. ‘More drink, and we'll 
divide.” 


In a few minutes a great bucketful 
of the fiery liquid was brought into the 
cabin, and each man took a draught 
from the tin dipper. 

Then they crowded around the table. 
Their red eyes glared like the eyes of 
wild beasts. Their breath came thick 
and short, and their hands eagerly 
clutched the gold pieces that were one 
by one dealt around to them. 

At such a time and under such con- 
ditions it needed but a spark to cause 
an explosion, 

Two pieces were accidentally handed 
to one of the Cubans at once. Half a 
dozen voices demanded that one of 
them be given back. ‘The man refused, 
with an oath; the negro who was mak- 
ing the distribution leaned over the 
table, seized him by the throat and 
plunged his knife into his heart. 

In the twilight obscurity of the cab- 
in the scene that followed could be 
likened to nothing but a raging hell. 
The table was overturned and the gold 
was scattered to the corners of the 
cabin, while the human demons eager- 
ly sought to clutch it. They cut and 
thrust with their knives; they cursed 
and screamed; they rolled and fought 
upon the floor. Horrid gashes were 
given and received; blood gathered in 
pools upon the floor. The tumult was 
dreadful but brief. Some lay dead, 
others were overcome by exhaustion 
and the stupor of drunkenness. Silence 
presently prevailed. 

The moon rose in placid splendor 
upon that seene of horror and desola- 
tion. The wind had died away, leay- 
ing only the long swell of the sea. The 
bark lay grounded and motionless when 
the bright moonbeams poured into the 
cabin and flooded the deck. Dead bodies 
were everywhere, and everywhere 
blood. 








you.” 

He cocked his revolver and laid it | 
across his arm. | 

Louis Hunter heard the alarming | 
click, and tarried no longer. 
| 
} 





Hurry- | 
| ing forward, he ran down the ladder | 


| and disappeared. 





| PART II.—CHAPTER VL 
A FEAST OF BLOOD. 


| _ There was no more delay. 
their potations, and eager for revenge 
and plunder, the mutineers rushed up 
to the deck, headed by the giant | 
mulatto. Even the stowaways, usually 
spiritless and weak, were now half | 
crazed with liquor, and ready to rush 
blindly after their leader. 
‘Don’t wait,”’ said Crawford. ‘‘These | 
pistols are good for twice the distance. 
Give them one now.”’ 
Both revolvers were discharged at 

| the same instant. The mulatto was 


| 
Fired by | 








| 


| 
| 





THE CAPTAIN MURDERED. 





brandishing his knife and shouting ta 
the crew to come on. His towering | 
form was the mark at which both | 
pistols were aimed, and both carried | 
true. He tumbled dead to the deck, 
with two balls through his body. 

With a frantic yell the three remain- 
ing negroes rushed aft, knives in hand, | 


Once more the pistols were heard. 
One ball broke the arm of one of the 
Cubans, the other plowed an ugly 
gash in the cheek of one of the stowa- 
ways. 

Nine to three the infuriated muti- 
neers bounded upon the little group by | 
the wheel. 

There was time for another shot; but 
both pistols missed fire. 

At close quarters there was for three 
minutes a tremendous, but hopeless, 
struggle. 

The mate, dealing a good blow with 
his bar, was struck to the heart by a | 
knife. 

Captain Willis, struggling to use his 
revolver again, was seized about the 
body from behind and thrust half a 
dozen times through the breast. Either 
of the wounds would have killed him. 

For a moment Henry Crawford kept 
his assailants off by the powerful blows 
of his fists. His pistol had been 
knocked from his hand as he tried to 
use it again. Two men fell before his 
blows, when a cowardly knife thrust 
went through his back. He turned and 
clutched the throat of the negro with 
both hands, when another knife was 
driven into his side. He sank to the 
deck. 

A yell of triumph went up from the 
mutineers. 

The groans and curses of the wound- 
ed also broke forth, making the scene 
a pandemonium of horrors. 

The prostrate bodies of the brave 
men who had fallen in defense of the 
shipwreck were treated with insult and 
indignity. Kicks were liberally be- 
stowed upon them, their watches 
taken, and their pockets rifled. 

The mutineers then proceeded to the 
work of plunder. The door of the 

cabin was broken down, and their In- 
sensate rage was first gratified by the 
destruetion of the furniture anJ bed- 
ding. The lockers were kicked in, and 
the Captain's little steck of wine was 
instantly consumed. The two bags of 
gold were discevered, and exultingly 
brought forth. 

“Divide—fair play!’’ several shouted. 

One of the negroes poured out the 
gold in a glittering heap on the table. 


| off on the clothing of one of the pros- 
trate bodies. At last the bags were 
filled again. He carefully tied up their 


started forward. A thought struck 
Crawford by the shoulders, he rolled 
it over upon the back. 

back in a kind of panic. 


low!’’ he soliloquized. 
well be.”’ 


wounded man’s vest. He saw that the: 
coagulation of blood had stopped the, 
flow from the knife-wounds. 


my friend!’ he remarked, with a 
satanic smile. 





As he regarded it with bloed-shot area 


PART I.—OHAPTER VIL 
THE EBB OF HOPE. 
While this turmoil of strife and 
slaughter had been raging, the arch 
plotter of the mutiny was safely hid- 


| den down in the hold among the casks | 
| and bales. 
| the sure result of plunder and drink on 


Deliberately calculating on 


the unbridled passions of the crew, and 


| fearing lest the blind rage of some of 
| them might be turned against himself, 
|he kept hidden until all was quiet 


again. Then he cautiously ascended 


| to the deck, and made his way for- 


ward. 

The body of the mulatto lay sprawled 
out by the hatches. That of Purvis 
lay near it. He stepped overthem and 
passed on. Near the stern he paused 


| and looked for a moment at the ghast- 


ly scene there disclosed. Captain 
Willis and the mate lay on their backs, 
their dead faces turned up to the sky; 


| Crawford lay upon his breast, his face 
| resting on his folded arms. 


Hunter descended the cabin-steirs, 


One of the bodies had fallen against 
| the door, and continued pushing with 
| his shoulders was necessary to open it. 


Inaide, the horrid seene disclosed by 
the light of the moon, from which most 
men would have fled in affright, seemed 


| to make hardly an impression upon 
| him. 


He had come for the small part of 
the Captain’s gold that was there. 
would have it, though every coin was 
wet with blood! 

What was he? it might here be asked. 
A very fiend in human form—a man 
only in shapeP 

We can only say that nature does 


| sometimes make such men as Louis | 
The depravity of a person’s | 


Hunter. 
ancestors for generations past does at 


times seem to have descended to one | 
The lust of gold that 


common heir. 
had been kindled in this man’s heart, 
the mad fires of revenge upon a suc- 
cessful rival in love, had stimulated 
him to the engineering of the atrocious 


| deeds that we have recorded; nor was 
| his hellish record yet complete. 

Inside the cabin, he stepped briskly | 
| about it, scooping up the scattered gold 


and putting it into the canvas sacks. 
In his careful search for the coins he 


| moved aside the bodies, and one of the 


wounded men, feeling his hands, re- 


| vived a little, and piteously begged for 
| water. 
| coin. 


His fingers clutched a gold 
Hunter tore it from him, but 
paid not the least attention to his | 
moans. In his groping over the floor | 
for the gold pieces, his hands became 
wet with blood, which he cooly wiped | 


mouths, and re-ascended to the deck, 
carrying one under each arm. 

He paused a moment, looked at the 
three bodies lying near the wheel, and 


him; he paused, and slowly returned. 
Taking hold of the body of Henry 


A deep groan startled him. He fell 


The groan was repeated. 
‘“‘Ah—you’re not dead, my fine fel- 
“You might as 


Stooping down he opened the 


“But I hardly think you'll recover, 


He thrust his hand into the inside 
vest-pocket, and drew forth the piot- 
ure. He opened the case, and gazed 
at the smiling features. The madness 
of rage possessed him; he threw it 
down, stamped on it and ground it to 
powder beneath his heel. 

Crawford opened his eyes, 

*“‘Water,’’ he feebly gasped. 

Louis Hunter regarded him for a 
moment, then went forward, and soon 
returned with a pannikin of water. 
Raising the wounded man’s head, he 
placed it to his lips. The long draught 
revived him; he partially raised him- 
self upon his arm. 

“Is it you?’’ he asked, as he saw 


He | 


| be overtaken and punished. 
| Willis is not for you!—not for you! | 
| Dear Nellie! 
she’s not for you!” 


| his bags of gold, he hurried forward 


expect this from you. ‘Thank you. 
thoughts.” 
me what 
Hunter, with his habitual sneer. 
was wrong, pardon me.”’ 


how it was, you shall. 
contrived the whole business. 


Perhaps I have wronged you in my 


“‘May be you'll be so good as to tell 
you have thought,” said 


“I thought you were linked with the 
mutineers, and worse than they. If I 


“Well, sir, since you want to know 
It was I who 
Those 
crazy fellows who have been killing 
each other down below since they paid 
their respects to you and your friends 


| ward deck preseutly 
every seam. 

Soon a great volume of thick black 
smoke poured out. 
fire leaped up; it caught the shrouds 
and ran up to the sails. 
serpents of flame ran everywhere along 


sinoked from 


above the deck in the conflagration. 
So dense were the great volumes of 
smoke that’ ascended from the hold 
that they obscured the light of the 
moon, and floated aloft in great col- 
umns. 
The flames roared in the rigging; 








** YOU'RE GOING TO DIE RIGHT THERE.”’ 





—they had the heart for mutiny and 
murder, but they needed a head. I 
became the head. I plotted every 
thing, as well as helped them execute. 
And we’re quite successful, as you see.”’ 

Crawford, faint and wounded as he 
was, seemed to be struck as never be- 
fore with the extent of the man’s de- 
pravity. He looked at him with hor- 
ror and loathing. 





pursued Hunter. ‘Well, you 
look as you like and think what you 
please; but you’re going to die right 
there where you are.” 

*“Coward-—miscreant!’’ cried Craw- 
ford. ‘‘Would you murder a sorely 
wounded man who has fallen in de- 
fense of his friend?” 


_ plied Hunter, concealing the triumph | 


of his revenge under his sneering man- 
| ner. 


what name you please. Here I have the | 


| gold that our highly-esteemed frien, 
the late Captain Willis, brought with 
him from Havana. 
| sum—that is, in comparison with what 
| he secreted in the cellar of the old 


house in Provincetown; but it will take | 


me comfortably there, and keep me 


it—by George, Pll have it! You see, 
I know the Captain’s secret. I suspect- 
'ed something of the kind there m 


Provincetown, and I coaxed him to | 


take me on this voyage, that I might 
discover his secret. 
of me now?” 

“You are a devil,”’ Crawford said. 
| “Thank yea. Take some 
| water; I want te keep you alive till I 
| ean tell you what Imean todo. You 
| are the man who came between me and 
| Helen Willis. Here you are, dying a 
miserable death, while I am going back 


to gain the Captain’s treasure and win | 


his daughter. Ha—how does that pict- 
ure strike you?”’ 

“God will never permit such villainy 
to triumph,’’ Crawford said, faintly 
but firmly. ‘I teil you now, you will 


God help us both!—but 


“She’s certainly not for you!’ Hunter 


retorted. He came close to Crawford, 


he even knelt over him and glowered | 


upon him. 
“I did not finish telling you what I 
meant to do. It will be convenient, 


and I think prudent, for me to destroy 


all the evidence of this little affair. 
Dead men tell no tales, you know, and 


| Ithink I can tell a story about it that 


will be believed. I shall fire the vessel; 
I shall destroy you and all of those 
drunken beasts below that are sstill 
alive. I shall wade ashore, reach Nas- 


sau some time to-morrow, take the | 
first steamer for New York, and the | 


rest is easy. So farewell, Mr. Craw- 
ford! You'll begin to think you'd bet- 
ter died in Cuba.”’ 

He delayed no longer. Taking up 
and down into the hold. He remained 
there at least twenty minutes. When 
he came up again he went to the bow, 
fastened a rope about the bowsprit, 
and let himself down into the water. 

It was hardly knee-deep. He waded 
ashore with his treasure under his 
arms. He paused a moment on the 
low bank to take a farewell look at the 
bark and the motionless bodies on her 
deck, plainly defined by the moonlight. 


Then ue disappeared. 
* 


* * * . > * 


The night wore on; the moon mount- 
ed higher in the heavens. All was pro- 
foundly silent and quiet about the ves- 
sel and the adjacent waters and land. 

Henry Crawford lay prone on his 
back, his head pillowed on the bedy of 
poor, faithful Hardy. Somewhat re- 
vived by the water, he was still too 
weak to rise, oreven sit up. He lay 
thus quietly; his eyes—ah, how exqui- 
site is the mockery of circumstances!— 
fixed on the Nerth Star. 

He could not measure time; in the 
agony and weariness of his awful situa- 
tion, an hour might have been a week. 

This man was cast in an heroic 
mold; in him were the blood and the 
nerve to perform any great action that 
occasion brought in his way. 

So he was not one to despair. He 
had never despaired, however appar- 
ently hopeless the situation! Perhaps 
he came nearer to it that night than 
ever before. 

For, while he lay there among the 
dead, abandoned to perish, with 
aching wounds and strength drained 
away, he became conscious of a strong 
smell of smoke. 

Soon the pungent scent of burning 
tobacco was plainly to be perceived. 

A thread of smoke ascended from 
the companion-way. The whole for- 


‘You appear very much shocked,”’ | 
may | 


“You use rather harsh terms,”’ re- | 
“But 1’ll tell you just what I’m | 


| going to do, and then. you can call it | 


It’s no very great | 


until I can mature and carry out a | 
plan to get that treasure. For I'll have | 


What d’ye think | 


more | 


Helen | 


they hissed and crackled below; they 


the bark, and with swift and relentless 
tongues came aft. 

‘““Merciful God!—to die so!’ Craw- 
ford moaned. ‘Father in Heaven, 
help and succor me!” 

Only the night heard him—and the 
stars, the ocean—and God! 





PART II.—CHAPTER L 
NEWS FROM THE SOUTH. 


The month of September was draws 
ing toa close. The season was re- 
markably mild, the weather fair and 
pleasant that autumn along the upper 
Atlantic shores of our country. Upon 
| the afternoon of this day from the high 
| ground near the old Lobdell House, at 
| Provincetown, the bay was spread out 
like a beautiful panorama to the view. 
Outward and inward bound vessels, 
some with clouds of canvas spread 
alow and aloft as they started upon 





| 
| coming in with sails reefed, to be towed 
up to the city; two or three steamers, 
| trailing behind them a long black wake 
| of smoke from their funnels; fishing- 
craft by the score, and here and there 
a beautiful yacht on a short pleasure 
cruise—these were the characteristic 
| features that enlivened the bay, and 
made it appear the busy picture of 
| life, commerce and enjoyment that it 
was. 

We have heard from the lips of the 
owner of the old house a brief descrip- 
tion of it. To that little need be added. 
Yet a stranger, especially if he had an 
eye to the picturesque and the incon- 
gruous, would have scanned the old 
building with curiosity. It was so 
and the uninhabitable part 
| of it so extensive, that its last owner 
had thought best not to do any thing 
for the appearance ofthe unused part. 
| Therefore, while about one-third of it, 


| large, 


| atone end, was neatly painted, the 
windows hung with green blinds, and 
ivy clambered over the door, the great- 
er part of the building was time- 
stained, weather-beaten and nearly in 
ruin. Windows were shattered and 


several sashes were missing. Doors 
hung by a single’ rusted hinge. 


Loosened clapboards sounded in time 
of high wind. If houses, like men, 
| have their life and death, both were 
surely embraced in this old relic of 
| colonial days. 


afternoon. Mrs. 
doorway, looking down the street. She 
anxious and troubled. 


| was 


| after making all allowances for deten- 
tions and unfavorable winds, he should 
have returned a week ago. The ap- 
pearance of the bark was familiar to 
her, and often she came thus to the 
door and scanned the ocean beyond the 
| cape, hoping to be gladdened by the 
sight of the home-returning Nellie. Her 
| daughter went daily to the post-office; 
she had gone there now, and Mrs. Wil- 
lis paused at the door and waited, as 
she saw her slowly approaching. 
“She has no letter,’’ thought the 
“She does not walk 


| wife, with a sigh. 
fast.”’ 


ated sailors,who loved to come up here 
and take observations of the bay from 
a neighboring sand-hill while smoking 
their pipes, observed Mrs. Willis at the 
| door and Helen coming back from the 
town. 

| ‘Them folks are gettin’ anxious,” 
| one observed. 

‘Bout the bark?” 

There was a grunt of assent. 

“Well, they needn't. A week or 

two weeks over time ain’t nothing on 
| a v’y'ge to the gulf.”’ 
The oracle of the party, anold, one- 
eyed fellow, whose face looked like a 
| thickly-knotted section of oak-bark, 
| puffed vigorously for a moment, and 
| then announced,in a mysterious way: 

“I don’t agree with them as says 
there needu’t be no fear for the Nellie 
Willis. Not the pleasant young woman 
comin’ up the street yonder—God | 
bless her bright eyes!—but her name- 
sake that we saw round the point there 
so finely in August. I don't say much, 
but I think a good deal; and I says to 
myself that time, says I: ‘Good-bye to 
Aaron Willis and his ship.’ ”’ 

A profound silence followed this re- 
mark. No one was ever presumptuous 
enough to ask the oracle the reasons 
for his opinions; but all knew that he 
would not fail to state them as soon as 
they had made a sufficient impression. 

“I says to Aaron himself,’’ he con- 

tinued, in a moment, ‘‘the day before 
he sailed — says I: ‘Captain Aaron, 
you’re a bold man to go to sea now, 
with all the spooks of old buccaneer 
Lobdell and his crew going along with 
you.’ 
“«O,’ says he, with a laugh—and I 
tell ye, it makes me shiver to hear any 
man laugh at a spook!—says he: 
‘there’s enough of ’em roamin’ round 
the old garret and down cellar, I'm 
afraid, but they’ll never follow me. 
They'll stay right there. Fact is, I 
have a notion that the old freebooters 
got so in love while they were alive, 
that they can’t quit it now, and lie 
quiet in their graves, as good Christian | 
corpses orter.’ ”’ 


struck crowd asked. 


to talk with him so free before that, 
about the awful bad name the old 
place has got. But he told me all 
about it.” 
‘(What was it, Uncle Peter!”’ half-a- | 
dozen eagerly asked. 
The old a shook his head with | 
an air and an aspect of superhuman 
wisdom. 








Hunter standing by him. “I did not 





“Q, I don’t say what he teld me. I 





Along tongue of 
The hissing | 


the ropes, and involved every thing | 


enveloped the whole forward part of | 


voyages of thousands of miles; others 


The hour was about the middle of the | 
Willis stood in the | 


By the | 
| careful reckoning that her husband | 
had made before bidding her adieu, | 


A group of battered and superanue | 


_ ing their forelocks, bowing, and g0! 


“Did he say that?” one of the awe- | Both sexes. All ages. Immense 
| for those who start at once. 


“Aye, he did! I’d never had a chance should be to write for particulars. 


a 
boarding-house delicacy. 


et 





aiu’t one o’ your talkin’ kind. O let 
do say that the things he told me y, 
worse’n any thing. we ever thoy 
about the place.”’ 
‘“‘What was it like, uncle?” 
“Well, I say I think too much, 
| Mis’ Willis and her pretty da’ ter, , 
put afloat any more stories about thy 
| house. I’ve known Cap’in Willis yi, 
)en thirty year, andI sailed with hiy 
when some of you didn’t knowa biy 
| nacle from a bow-anchor. ; 
;or through and through, but dre'fy 
| queer in some of his shore-ways, 4, 
| knows, I reckon, what for he keeps hi 
| women-folks in such a spook-ro ker 
as that—or near toit. I don’t find, 
| fault; but I do know that Peter My 
| lins wouldn’t pass one night nj, 
that roof for the worth of all the froejo,, 
under the hatches of that big thy 
master out there in the bay.” 

“But you might just hint wha: m 
said.” 

‘What's the use o’ hintin’? y,, 
| know now just as wellasI could a) 
you, that there’s been unearthly n iy 
| heard from the loft and the cellar, 
the old rookery. There’s been Jit, 
seen flittin’ from one window to q 
other; and everybody, grown men ay 
women, as well as children, i, 
steered clear o’ the place a’ter day 
What more d’ye want?”’ 

“We all know that, Peter. Jut th 
man that lives there ought to |, lg 
to tell a good deal more nor that. A); 
he told you more’n he did us,”’ 

‘You'd think so—you'd think so, 
reckon if you’d a heared him.”’ Thy 
sailor's vanity was now sufficiently 
ministered to, as that of a person | . 
sessing definite information about th 
suspected locality which no one else jy 
Provincetown had gained. “If you 
jest heard him talk! He’s a stra) 
man, as I said, and there’s no vetti; 
away from it. We sailors see quo 
things sometimes aboard ship, and peo 
ple as don’t believe in ghosts ortert 
go to sea awhile, and get posted up; 
but for all that, I never heard 
thing quite so spooky as Cap’in Willy 
told me that day about the old shelj, 
He’s heard chains eclankin’ in the mid 
dle of the night, when he couldn’ 
sleep for the noise; and got up to se 
what was the matter. An’ he's seeg 
old Lobdell himself, with his red sku). 
cap on, and a cutlass drippin’ with 
blood, flyin’ round the horn, runnin’ 
down the crazy stairs and the cellar, 
laughin’ like a demon. He's seen 4] 
that, and a great deal more.”’ 

A profound silence fell on the group 
after this revelation. 

‘Well,’ resumed old Peter, afters 
few energetic puffs, “I spoke my mind 
right out tothe Cap’in. I says to hin, 
savs I, ‘Cap’in Aaron, you're a brave 
man and a good sailor, and all Prom 
incetown and every seaman that ever 
sailed out o’ this bay for the last thirty 
year knows it; but you’re flyin’ in the 
face o’ Providenee now, sure’s your 
name’s Aaron Willis. These things 
are sent by the devil; they belong ¥ 
| him, and geod God-fearin’ folks ‘) 
| have nothtia’ todo with ‘em. By nt 
quittin’ the sight of em, but followin’ 
of ‘em um and gettin’ familiar-like 
| em, you put yourself in their power, 

and the spooks ‘ll sail your ship for 
| you, and wreck her if they can.” And 
| just as sure’s my name’s Peter Mul 

lins, while I was talking with him in 
| sight of the home, a flock of crows 
| came flyin’ over the town; and one of 
| "em lit on the ridge-pole of the home 
| and gave a ‘caw, caw caw!’ | 
| enough to be heard half way 

Bos’n.”’ 
| The silence that fell upon this con 
| gregation of old seamen after this dis 

closure, was unbroken for some! 
{| ments. Then one of the party vent 
to ask: 


oy 
“ 


He's a sai, 


+ 


eres 





+ 


nid 
a 


"9 


any 


aft 
al 


Teyye 


| that?’’ 

“He only laughed at me,” Mullins 
replied. “He said he thought my 
rheumatism was worse than it used to 

| be; and he gave me a silver dollar, ané 
passed on. I haven’t seen him since; 


| and you will believe, from what I have 


told you, that I never expect to seé 
him again.”’ 

All this conversation had passed 
quickly. Helen Willis was in sight 
coming up the street, when it begud; 
but it had been so rapidly spoken thst 
its last words, as we have given the, 
were uttered before she fairly came oP 
posite to the place where the old sailors 
congregated, as she walked on toward 
the old house which was her home. She 
was near by when Peter Mullins deliv 
ered his last statement. As she a> 
proached, the old sailors awkwardly 
endeavored to show their respect © 
the Captain’s daughter, and, of cours, 
through her to the absent Captain, bY 
lifting their caps and tarpaulins, scrap 
ng 
through a multitude of quaint motions 
Probably the terror which would hav? 


_ been inspired if the peaceable and quiet 


British war-frigate, lying at anchor 
the bay off Provincetown, had opened 
fire on the town would not have put! 
inhabitants generally in a greater sis 
of trepidation than these old salts ¢ 
hibited on the near approach of Hele 
Willis. All of them knew her father, 
and they all gave her their simp! 
tribute of respect and admiratio> 
Hats were not only touched, but take? 
off; heads were bowed; there was * 
general exhibition of respect and aw 
ward gallantry. 
(To be continued.) 
© 
A New Wonder 

is not often recorded, but those who writ 
Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, will lear® of ° 
genuine one. You can eara from $5 to $85 
and upwards aday. You can do the work 


e to 


| and live at home, wherever you are located: 


Full particulars will be sent you free. Some 


have earned over $50 ina day. Capital 0% 
needed. You are started in business {t 
profits gure 
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According te an eminent English authori 
goose lives 50 years. It then becomes 


<6 


In hundreds of cases, Hood's Sarsaparill® 





| by purifying and enriching the blood, >* 
proven a potent remedy for rheumatis™- 
Henoe, if you suffer the pains and aches 
this disease, it is fair to assume that Hoo! ® 
Sarsaparilia will cure you. Give it a wie 
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iREE SIDES TO A STORY. 





HER VERSION. 
whois Ned?" 
we onee were engaged fora year! 

t that was before I knew you— 
+ was ages ago, my dear, 
Now, Hubby, for shame! 
Yes, that was his wife— 
ttle thing, and so tame— 
1ake such blunders in life. 
ich a good-hearted fellow. 
yoyoted!’ of course he was then; 
eed not frown and turn yellow, 
i have had a dozen men. 
gy I will say, however, 
happy. that T ca: eee; 
w! he probably never 
ere] his passion for me, 
vee, but proud 8s a lord, 
5 vou can t—well you know the rest— 
said you would take me abroad: 
¥ ‘ course, I loved you the best. 


" 
yrdial 


nonsense! 


His VERSION, 
who is that overdressed lady 
i so waru ly to-day? 
u're keeping so shady? 

what is she to you anyway?” 
That lady—the wife of a banker, 

*ht her toilet remarkably fine); 
By the way, you ought to thank her, 
4s once an old flame of mine. 
my congratulations, 
Not » more, to tell you the truth, 

affair, mere infatuation, 

iays of my callow youth 

fond of me’ Well, she said 
her’ Wespooned foray. *; 
marry’ Why, you kaew 
d loved yeu, my dear. 

ce we all knew tha’ he bought her— 

y ind beauty exchanged for pelf— 
1 weren't a rieh man's daughter? 
| loved you for yourself! 


~ "a 


ve 


why t we 
you an 


7 


THE TRUE VERSION 
i. old story repeated, of two young 
a that once beat as one; 
vin aspirations defeated, and their young 
ses forever undone, 

y so? Well, you're sadly mistaken; they 

a had a—something to sell; 
‘ : cies the other forsaken, and both, 

both “married well.” 

—The Songster. 
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YASTING MONEY ABROAD. 





»wth of American Colonies in Eu- 


e—Evils of American Emigration. 





, great many Americans living 
Chere is a large colony in Lon- 


snd a much larger one in Paris. 

g all the Continental cities there 

ar ising colonies of rich Americans. 
I salarge colony in Berlin. In the 
winter t Rome is thronged with Ameri- 
{ll through the Riviera there are 
{mericans than other foreigners. 


year brings over a larger number of 
rists from the United States. They 
z with them as a general thing plenty of 
y and spend it freely. The American 
visiting Europe results in a 

sof money to the United States. 

loss in the ease of the tourist who 

es for a short time for study and im- 

t is saade by the gain in the educa- 

f the visitor. But the most serious 
irawback to the United States 

| the large emigration from the 

“i States to Europe of some of our rich- 
There is a very larze number of 

wealthy Americans who now spend the 
of their lives in the continental 
hese people come over 
indefinite idea of what they will 
become completely enthralled by 


greatey art 
b 


I Lurope. 


Why, I thought that you knew 


| themselves and to others. In European 
countries the rich and leisurely class turn 
their attentien to politics. If these rich 
people who bring their children over to 
Europe to give them a so-called education 
would keep them at home and train them 
for public careers in the United States the 
result would be a great advantage to the 
country. There is everything in public life 
with us to satisfy the most honorable ambi- 
tion, and the reason our politics is not bet- 
ter than it is is because so many of our rich 
people sniff contemptuously sahenever the 
word is mentioned and set their faces to- 
ward Europe, where politics is the very 
breath of life of the most cultivated socie- 
ties.”’ 

This same ex-diplomat said that another 


United States was to send their insane peo- 
ple abroad. He said: *‘ You would be as- 
tonished to find how many insane people 
are shipped over to Europe by their rela- 
tives, simply to get rid of them. Of course, 
I mean cases where the insanity is not so 
marked as to attract immediate notice.’’ 
With this suggestion which I have just 
quoted in view, I called at the United States 
Legation yesterday and asked them about 
the correctness of this declaration. They 
said at the Legation that it was true. 
There was hardly a ship which came to 
England which did not bring some insane 
person from the United States. They have 
had calls upon their attention with regard 
to insane people within a week. They come 
to the legation and ask for all sorts of im- 
possible things. Then the English authori- 
ties are constantly making appeals to the 
Legation to take charge of these people. 


marked peculiarity of the people of the | 


gives little trouble to the warden and his 
assistants. He also learns that those who 
sit at this table are allowed considerable 
liberty, and are permitted to take walks 
| after every meal. 

| The desire to sit at this table is great. 
Men who do not like to work enjoy good 
living, and are generally willing to be at 
considerable pains to secure it. The in- 
mates of this penitentiary ordinarily adopt 
such a course as enables them to sit at the 
better table within a few months of their 
entrance. When taking their first break- 
fast at it they perceive the odor of beef- 
, Steak, mutton chops, hot rolls, and fine 
_ coffee that proceeds from an adjoining room. 
They learn that there are roast beef and 
mutton, salads, and puddings there for din- 
ner, while for supper there are steaks, chops, 
fried potatoes, tea, and several kinds of 
j fruit. The price of aimission to this table 
is strict atteuation to business, respect for 
| att rules and regulations, and the constant 
observance of propriety. The food comes 
high, but most of the convicts are anxious 
to obtain it, and many of them do.—@hi- 
cago Times. 

_—_——— Oo 
A Circulating Letter. 
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An ingenious scheme was devised by a 
class of young ladies who were graduated 
from a prominent New York seminary a 
few years ago. One of them, now residing 
in this city, thus explains it:—‘‘ There were 
nine of us in the class, and we were all 
promising to write to each other continu- 
ally, but in our hearts we knew that such a 
correspondence could never be kept up. 
Finally, one of the girls suggested a circu- 
lating letter, and the idea pleased us all. 





But the Legation has no authority over the 
matter any more than any visiting Ameri- 
can. The Legation is constantly harassed 
by this class of people, and by another 
which appears from its actions to be worthy 
of being clased with the insane. These are 
the people who come to Europe with just 
enough money to bring them over here, who 
are confident that they will find some way 
of making a living when they get here and 
pick up enough money to carry them back. 
There is not one in a thousand of this class 
who can find anything todo. The result is 
that they becomes penniless within a few 
weeks after their arrival and then desiege 








pleasure to be had by people of 

tis Europe. They soon learn to for- 
own country, and remain away 

fter year, thinking that sometime 

vill go home, but when they do they 

t a short time, and come drifting 

their old life of ease and indolent 

travel. Some of the heads of these wander- 
ing American families hug to their breast 
ue delusion that they are over here for the 
rpose of educating their children and to 
em foreign languages. The chil- 
) pick up a smattering of French, 
and possibly of some of the other 
tinental The slight gain 
otained in their facility to talk in two or 
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languages. 


ree languages is more than lost through 
fir lack of proper education in other di- 
tions. Wandering about with their par- 
nisthey become unsettled and receive no 
gular, thorough education. They are un- 

ito go home and engage in business, 


id they are not fitted for anything else but 
l¢ wandering life which they have led. if 
ity have plenty of money they can man- 
¢ to get along, but there are many cases 
ported at the legations of Americans who 
sé their money through long life abroad 
id consequent inattention to their busi- 
*saffairs at home. The result is often 
teat poverty and distress. ¢ 

The greater number of Americans who 
reabroad labor under the idea that they 
fe studying and improving themselves. 
ityare not. They are simply undergoing a 
‘ocess of denationalization. They lose all 
terest in their own country and its affairs. 
ieir patriotism becomes reduced to the 
West possible degree. They are always 
aly tochime in with the foreign critics of 
' institutions, and know of no. greater 
‘than being banished from Europe. 
lere is no other nation in the world that 
‘dS out such a large number of wealthy 
“grants as ours. There is a very small 


sa of English people among the foreign esting experiment in the treatment of pris- 
on the Continent. The so-called | oners with a view of securing their refor- 
“T Classes of England swear by their mation. It has established the Folsom state 
“ountry. They would live nowhere prison among the hills near the head of the 
* You will never find any Englishman | American river. Tbe scenery is fine, the 
~ Such @ poor opinion of his own country | air pure, and the water excellent. The con- 
veg a that he will sit silent | victs are chiefly employed in quarrying and 
__-¥ are being made the subject of dressing granite. The building does not 
* criticism. This trait of national essentially differ from prison structures in 
‘r tight well be emulated by our, most of the northern states. It is roomy, 
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lverge 
harac 
> Classes who are constantly leaving the 
lited States because they find life in 
,  S0 much pleasanter. They chase 
“ the social dignitaries and the nobility 
4 earnestness that has made their am- 
= the by-word of European social cir- 
“ - was talking the other day witha 
nt American, a public man who has 
se number of years in the diplomatic 
oe who said: “Americans should not 
= © Europe except to study, or when 
Ness actua ly forces them to come. 
ith nothing to do here and with 
of money to spend invariably waste 
ins and destroy the future of their 
“tia : they remain too long. They ac- 
we ms abit of dawdling and frittering 
ty cea and of chasing after the 
‘ bsg of foreign social life which 
ih a degrading and déteriorating. I 
Te were some way of foreing all of 

“e Americans to return _ the United 
“ES, where they might 
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the Legation for money to go home. The 
most that the Minister can ever do for them 
is to cable for their friends if they have any. 
These cases do not deserve sympathy, as in 
nearly every instance the sufferers have 
brought their own troubles upon them by 
their foolish, visionary ideas of the possi- 
bilities of European life. I had only the 
other day a slip of a boy cal on me. He 
was from Washington, and wanted to know 
if he could get work in any London news- 
paper office, so that he could stay herea 
year. lasked him if he had ever written 
for any newspaper. He said that he had 
never written a line for one. He was per- 
fectly confident, however, that if he had 
tne right kind of an introduction he could 
get on tosome one of the great London 
dailies. I could not conviuce him that they 
were not anxious to take on American ap- 
prentices.— Cor. N. ¥. World. 

———0r 

Room for Doubt. 


Billy Bliven has worn an eighteen karat 
high polish bald head for the last five years 
ur more, notwithstanding the fact that he is 
still a comparatively young man. It is said 
that his baldness is due to the mental exer- 
tion involved in trying to remember just 
what he tells each of his acquaintances rela- 
tive to the number of goods he has sold, so 
that he wil! not be in danger of telling the 
wrong story to the wrong person. The 








other evening he met a near friend in the 
hotel, and Billy straightway became confi- 
dential. 

** Charley,’”’ said he, ‘‘did you ever have 
much experience in love affairs?”’ 

‘*No,”’ replied Charley, promptly; ‘‘I 
am a traveling man and never have time for 
that sort of thing. Are you in that sort of 
trouble?”’ 

‘“*T don’t know—that is, I know I am, 
but I don’t kiow whether she is or not.’’ 

‘* What is the situation?’’ 

‘* Well, you see it is just this way: She 
has been taking painting lessons and she 
wanted to paint mea hat band. I told her 
hat bands were ’way out of style, but she 
insisted and I gave in.’’ 

‘**T’m sure that sounds favorable enough.”’ 
‘* Wait till you hear the whole story. She 
painted the hat band, and after I had duly 
complimented it she sewed it into my hat. 
When I got back to the hotel I discovered 
or rather some of my friends discovered 
that the band wasn’t dry when it was loose- 
ly basted into my low-crowned chapeau. 
When [| went and looked in a mirror I found 
the top of my head artistically frescoed with 
B. B. daintily interwoven with lilies of the 
valley and forget-me-nots, and I’ve had to 
wear a skull cap ever since. Now, Charley, 
do you think that girl really loves me?’’ 
—S 

Interesting Experiment in California’s 


State Prison. 
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The State of California is trying an inter- 


safe and substantial. It has the customary 
cells, baths, and arrangements for securing 
ventilation. The inmates have their hair 
cropped and wear the usual distinctive 
prison garb, which insures their arrest if 
they make an escape. 

It is in the matter of supplying food that 
this prison differs from others. The con- 
victs, when they first arrive, as well as 
those who show little inclination to work or 
a disposition to be vicious, are supplied 
with rather poor fare, consisting largely of 
boiled beans, salt meat, cabbage, mush, 
common bread and coffee served without 
milk. lf not within sight of the table 
where this coarse fare is served, there is 
within smell of it another on which fresh 
beef and mutton, various kinds of vege- 
tables, rice, and on Sundays cake, sirup 
and tea, are placed. The convict learns 
that he can sit at this table and enjoy the 





of some use to faithfully, conducts himself properly and 


food thereon if he works diligently and 


At the expiration of one month from the 
time we parted the first girl wrote a letter 
telling what she had been doing and every- 
thing about herself which would be likely 
to interest the others. This letter was sent 
to the second girl, who, after reading it, 
wrote her own letter and sent the two to 
the third. The third, fourth, fifth, and all 
the others in turn added their letters until 
the ninth on the list sent it back to the first. 
Then the circuit was complete and we had 
the circulating letter fairly under way. 
Now, of course, the envelope always con- 
tains nine letters, and each girl, when it 
comes to her, takes out her own letter, 
writes a new one telling what she has been 
doing in the meantime, and starts it on its 
travels again. You can have no idea how 
interesting it to receive the letter 
and how anxiously we all await its 
arrival ~en our turn comes. We have 
kept ¢ up for nearly four years, and 
each time the letter comes round the 
pleasure of reading what all the girls have to 
say seems to increase. One of the girls is 
in Washington, another in Chicago, another 
in Southern California, another in Paris, 
and one, when I last heard of her, was in 
Egypt.’”,—San Francisco Alta. 


is 
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Turkish Baths and Beauty. 


Ladies in New Yorkare getting more and 
more into the way of resorting to th3 Turk- 
ish bath as a means of restoring color to 
the cheeks and brightness to the eyes after 
a night of dissipation. I know a girl whose 
complexion is of the clearest, but who has 
left the ballroom many a time as early as 
three o’clock, so fearful is she ot injuring 
her greatest charm. She heard ef the Turk. 
ish bath, and therefore risked dancing until 
five and after the other morning. From 
the ballroom she went directly to the bath- 
ing establishment, feeling as if the entire 
world saw her inflamed eyes and sunken 
cheeks. From the oftice she was conducted 
to a box of a room about as large as a section 
ina sleeping car. When my friend had re- 
moved her garments she was led into an 
iron walled room, where the air was so hot 
that the perspiration started at once from 
every pore. She was told to sit down— 
there were several chairs for the purpose— 
and to wait until called for. The heat was 
surprisingly great, but after a moment it 
produced that languid feeling that is per- 
fectly delicious to a tired body. The at- 
tendant returned shortly and bound a wet 
towel about the new customer’s head. It 
began tosteam almost immediately. Five 
minutes of this and it became uncomfortable, 
ten a torture, fifteen frightfuland the last 
five of the twenty minutes were simply im- 
measurable suffering. Fhen a_ strong, 
motherly looking woman camein. She had 
on a loose gown that had no sleeves and fell 
only to the knees. 

‘* How long must I stay here?”’ exclaimed 
the suffering customer. 

The attendant ran her hand along the 
dear girl’s back and limbs, and said: 

‘* You seem to have sweated pretty well; 
I guess you can come along now.” 

They went into a room adjoining. It 
was nearly as hot as the first. There was a 
table in it on which the parboiled girl was 
requested to liedown. Then the stalwart 
attendant went at her in a hammer and 
tongs style. She rubbed and scrubbed and 
lathered her for several minutes, and scraped 
her with a brush, and kneaded her flesh 
until it seemed as if her very bones must 
have felt the cleansing effect of the oper- 
ation. The attendant was puffing and 
blowing from the exertion when she told the 
customer to sit up, and went to a hose that 
lay innocently coiled up at one end of the 
room. Without more than a ‘sit still now, 
please,”’ she began to play a cooling stream 
of water on the lathered and glowing girl. 
The word cooling is used advisedly, for as 
it played it rapidly grew chilly, and present- 
ly the dear girl was spluttering a helpless 
plea fora change. The contrast with the 
intense heat she had endured was tremen- 
dous. The attendant dropped the hose 
when she thought best, but before the poor 
innocent customer could rejoice at the re- 
lief she was being pounded with the icy cold 
blows of a shower bath. It was agony 
itself, and it seemed as if every inch of her 
glistening cuticle were being overlaid with 
pricking icicles. But this, too, had its end, 
and the novice was all but crying with 
weariness and torture when the attendant 
led her into another room and began to dry 
her. When the water had been entirely re- 
moved from her body, she was wrapped in 
a blanket and taken to her room. 

** How long will you sleep?’ asked the 
attendant. 

“Why, I don’s want to sleep at all,” re- 
plied the customer. ‘I want to go home,” 





‘rans rapidly from one slower to another, 





bunk. She was still perspiring, and in two 
minutes was sound asleep. She was 
awakened promptly, and her eyes feeling 
heavy and her body weary, was told to get 
into a tank of water sunk in the floor of 
still another room, into which she had been 
led. The water was chilly and she was 
glad to get out of it hastily. It was the last 
torture. She was rubbed with alcohol to 
prevent her from taking cold and then per- 
mitted to dress, When the dear girl got 
home it was just her time for breakfast. 
She slipped into the house unobserved and 
promptly appeared in the dining room, feel- 
ing as bright and vigorous as if she had had 
a full night’s sleep, and betraying not the 
slightest sign of her dissipation —Cincin- 
natt Huquirer. 





The Mile-a-Minute Myth. 

‘*It is interesting to study railroad statis- 
ties,’’ said a railroad directorto a} Mail and 
Express reporter: ‘‘There are 290,000 
miles of railroad in the world. In 1885 the 
railways of the United States carried 312,- 
686,641 passengers and 400,451,439 tons of 
freight. Each person was transported an 
average distance of 23 miles, hence the 
entire movement on all the roads was equal 
to carrying 8,541,309,674 persons one mile. 
Massachusetts takes the lead in passenger 
transportation with 53,800,887; Pennsyl- 
vania next, then New York, Illinois, New 
Jersey and Ohio. In freight tonnage Penn- 
sylvania takes the lead with 105,507,916 
tons, and New York second. There are 
about 25 miles of double track, sidings, etc., 
18locomotives, 621 freight cars, five baggage 
and mail and 13 passenger cars for every 
100,000 miles of railroad in the United 
States. 

‘* Speed is hard to average. The 60 and 
75 miles an hour train is generally a myth. 
An average of 48 3-10 miles per hour is the 
fastest time in the United States. This is 
made on the Pennsylvania ‘limited’ in its 
run from Jersey City to Puiladelphia, 90 
miles, in less than twohours. The ‘ Flying 
Dutchman’ train is supposed to make the 
fastest time in the world, between London 
and Bristol, 11814 miles, in less than two 
hours. The average, thouzh, of this fast 
train is only 291¢ miles per hour. There 
are several other trains noted for remark- 
ably fast time on short distances. Some- 
times a straight and even grade for a dis- 
tance of 20 miles will permit a train to run} 
at the rate of more than a milea minute. 
One train on the Canadian Pacific road, 
from Cotaneau to Ottawa, averages 50 miles 
an hour for a distance of 78 miles. On the 
Central road the late Mr. Vanderbilt 
traveled at the rate of 60 miles an hour. 
An average of 361¢ miles an hour is con- 
sidered fast traveling. Many of the limited, 
lightning expresses do not go at a faster 
rate. The value of railroads in the United 
States exceeds eight billions of dollars.’’ 





——{0 
Landscape Ownership. 


Longfellow bought those marsh meadows 
and turned them over to Harvard Univers- 
ity in order that his view might not be ob- 
structed. Anda rare view itis; the green 
of the meadows cut in twain by Charles 
river as if by the gleam and flash of some 
swift cimeter. A soft haze with a hint of 
blue, peacefully broods over the hills where 
once blazed the minatory {itish fire. Just 
across the street is the ldhd presented by 
the heirs, on which his manument is to be 
erected. Very briefly Longfellow looked 
over this green lot as his own, and now the 
land has to be given to bim on which to 
erect a stone to his memory. Ah! poet, 
thou didst not have a much firmer grip on 
the things of earth than thy less fortunate 
brethren. But the poet still owns the land- 
scape. Will not some student of words 
derive the word landscape from land-escape 
—that which escapes from the land, or at 
least from the hard-fisted owner of it? 
Longfellow executed a beautiful poem when 
he gave the landto Harvard and kept the 
landscape.— Claiborne Addison Young, in 
the American Magazine. 
dO a 
A Currous CLock.—A correspondent in 
the New Church Messenger describes a clock 
recently patented in France, ia imitation of 
a tambourine, on the parchment head of 
which is painted a circle of flowers corres- 
ponding to the hour figures of ordinary 
dials. On examination, two bees, one 
large and the other small, are discovered 
erawling among the flowers. The small bee 





completing the circle in an hour, while the 
large one takes twelve hours to finish the 
circuit. The parchment surface is unbrok- 
en, and the bees simply laid upon it, but 
two magnets, connected s.’th the clock- 
work inside the tambourine, move just 
under the membrane, and the insects, 
which are of iron, follow them. 
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IrnA BARBER, Of De Kalb, N. Y., whose 
method of rendering beeswax by melting it 
in water in a large kettle, the water being 
close to the boiling point but not actually 
boiling, was given quite wide dissemina- 
tion, now writes that he finds the plan a 
perfeet success with old comb containing 
bee-bread, but that wi th old comb contain 
ing no bee-bread it is a failure. 

ee 0 

Says Prentice Mulford: ‘*You can live 
better in Boston for $7 a week than you can 
in New York for $12. You can buy more 
baked beans in Boston for 10 centsthan you 
can in New York for 50 cents. You can get 
in Boston a roomier street-car, and a cleaner 
one and a slower one, and nearly always a 
civil reply from the conductor. You have in 
Boston more girl waiters at the restaurants, 
and more ‘sass’ from them. You have in 
Boston a better average Sunday sermon, es- 
pecially if you hear Phillip Brooks, who 
preaches inside or outside his creed, just as 
his inspiration takes him, and manages so to 
sugar-coat a liberal pill that Cotten Mather 
himself would not know what he'd really 
swallowed. Brooks doesn’t tell what he 
preaches; he simply preaches it. It’s aston- 
ishing what people will take now from the 
pulpit so long as they’re not told the label on 
the bottle; they like it, teo. It slips down 
easier than the old brimstone,”’ 
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A FRENCHMAN, having arrayed himself 
elaborately with gaiters, game bag and gun, 
aecompanied by his faithful dog, went forth 
to shoot, but found nothing. Disinclined to 
return empty-handed to the house, he stop- 
ped at the market and bought a hare, which 





But she was told she would have to lie 
there a while anyway, and that she would | 
better say when she wanted to get up. She 





named her hour and was = up in her | 


he presented to his wife. The hare was ter. 
ribly high—not alone in price. ‘* Ah,” said 
his wife, with a sniff; ‘‘so you killed it? You 
were right; it was. high time.”’ 


VARIETIES. 





Mr. Travers, the New York millionaire, 
has left behind him lots of clever things 
which he said during his life. On one occa- 
sion he was sitting in a crowded street-car and 
held his boy Charlie in his lap. A handsome 
and elegantly-dressed lady gotinto the car, 
and for a minute or two nobody offered her a 
seat. Mr. Travers took in the situation and 
said to his son: ‘*Get up, Charlie, and give 
the lady your seat.’’ There was a roar of 
laughter, and the blushing and smiling lady 
was offered a dozen seats at once. 

It was Mr. Travers who, at a dinner presid- 
ed over by Mr. Stewart, the merchant prince, 
became alittle noisy. Atleast he made the 
people around him noisy by his witticisms. 
Mr. Stewart rapped on the table to call him to 
order. Immediately Travers called out in a 
feminine voice, ‘‘ Ca-a-a-sh,’”’ and the howl of 
laughter that followed obliged Mr. Stewart to 
drop his frown and smile, though he did not 
like it a bit. 





A PLACE OF Rest.—‘' Where shall we go to 
this summer, dear, asked Mrs. Fliyaway. 
‘* Well, let’s see,’’ replied her husband, ‘ last 
winter we got malaria in Florida?’ ‘ Yes, 
and the alligator got your pointer dog.”” “And 
he preceding summer we got rheumatism in 
the mountains.”” ‘‘We did, and the bears 
got my little Sky-terrier.’’ ‘‘ And the summer 
before that we went to the sea-shore and got 
bled by the mosquitoes and the landlord?’’ 
**Yes.’”’ ‘* And the summer before thut we 
went into the country and the children were 
laid up all summer with ivy poison?”’ ‘I re- 
member.”” ‘Well, if I felt as strong as I 
used to, I'd like first rate to take a vacation 
thissummer; but I'm feeling kind of weak 
and listless, and I’m afraid I couldn’t stand 
it. Let's stay home and rest this year.” 





ALWAYS RBADY FOR A BARGAIN.—While 
the minister was preaching last Sunday in a 
Dakota town whieh is having a boom, a man 
in the congregation who was sitting near the 
window arese andsaid: ‘*‘I beg your pardon, 
Elder, but justone word.’’ ‘Goon, Deacon.’’ 
“There are a couple of big, fat men, who 
look as they might be capitalists, hanging 
ever the femace and looking ’sif they wanted 
to buy the lots the church is on.’’ ‘Is that 
80?” replied the minister, beginning to get 
excited, and stepping upon the altar to see 
out, ‘*‘you go right out and talk te them, 
brother; go right out and ‘tend to the matter. 
Give them an option on it, and if they’ve got 
the money to buy this real estate we'll snake 
this church off into the street so quick it will 
make their heads swim.’’ 





OLD MAN (reading report of base-ball game) 
—They got onto Clarkson early in the game 
and pounded him all over the fleld. He suc- 
ceededin striking out two men after a hot 
grounder had gone right through Burns, and 
amas been given a lifeon first, and then the 
visitors wielded the willow in earnest and 
knocked the unfortunate twirler clean out of 

the box. 
Old Lady—Don't read any more of that 
It’s too dreadful. Dear me! 


een? And they call this a Christian coun- 
try. 


fight, Josiah. 
= me! Where could the constable have 





BEgCHER’S PROMPT APPROVAL.—H. W° 
Ripley, of Portland, Me., who has passed 49 
summers in the White Mountains, tells a 
story about Henry Ward Beecher. Mr. 
Beecher once drove a wagon from the Twin 
to the Crawford, just for fun. In turning 
around his team became tangled up and his 
wagon bid fair to tip, when a Portland & Og- 
densburg cenductor, looking out of a cham- 
ber window of the hotel, shouted: ‘' Let go 


‘your leaders, you —— old fool.’’ 


“That's good advice, young man,’’ was Mr. 
Beecher’s calm reply, as he followed it. 





CALLED AWAY ON BusiIness.—** How is the 
work progressing in Dakota?’’ asked a Bos- 
ton minister of a good brother at the Baptist 
anniversaries the other day. 

‘* Well, [am getting along pretty well, but 
still it’s rather discouraging. The first week 
I went there I had big congregations. One 
day there were 15@ down on their knees 
weeping and praying. A man came in and 
said there were two detectives coming down 
the road, and every blessed person got up and 
skipped.’’—Minneapolis Journal. 





ANOTHER SUFFERER.—Enthusiastic Ameri- 
can—‘' You say they treated you pretty rough 
in Canada?’ O’Brien—‘ Yes, sir; I was 
treated very discourteously.”’ ‘* Bounced 
stones on you, did they?’’ ** Yes, I was struck 
several times by missiles.’’ ‘*‘ Thumped you 
some with clubs?’ ‘ Yes, I received several 
severe blows frem bludgeons.’”’ ‘ Did they 
use any bad language toward you?" ‘ Yes, 
the vilest epithets were applied to me. “Shake 
stranger, shake, [ have been there, myself, 
several times.’’ ‘‘Ah! You have lecturedin 
Canada on the Irish question?’ ‘ No, but I 
might just as well have done so. I umpired 
a game of base-ball in New York.’’—Teras 
Siftings. 





‘*Chappie, I was gwossly insulted to-day, 
doncher know,”’ remarked Fitzpercy. 

** Ah! how did it occuh, me deah boy?”’ in- 
quired De Sappy. 

‘I went to buy a hat, you see, and I ahsked 
the cweachah at the stoah, ‘Ah, what seht of 
a hat do you think would suit me?’ and the 
wetch replied, as bwazen as you please, ‘A 
soft one, sir.’”’ 

** Did you wesent the insult?’ 

‘“*Yaas, pwomptly.”’ 

** How did you wesent it?’’ 

**T said ‘ Wats!’ weal loud and slammed the 
door as I went out.”’ 





** Joun, I wish you would rock the baby.”’ 

‘*What'll I rock the baby for?’ 

** Because he is not very well. And what’s 
more, half of him belongs to you and you 
should not object to rock him.”’ 

** Well, don’t half belong to you?”’ 

‘* Yes.’’ 

** Well, you can rock your half and let my 
half holler.’’ 





Hs EARNED His Monsy.—‘‘It’s $100 in your 
pocket,’ whispered the defendant's lawyer to 
the juror, “if you can bring about a verdict 
of manslaughter in the second degree.”’ 

Such proved to be the verdict, and the law- 
yer thanked the juror warmly as he paid him 
the money. 

‘* Yes,”’ said the juror, ‘it was tough work, 
but I got there after awhile. All the rest 
went in for acquittal.’’"—N. ¥. Sun. 





“Ts that you, Mr. Brown?” called out Mrs. 
Brown from the window above as Brown 
fumbled with his latch-key at the door. 

** Yes—hic—my dear. I've been—hic—toa 
meeting—hio—Labor—hic—Club, and 

“Well, I’ve deciared a lockout,” snapped 
Mrs. Brown as she slammed down the win- 
dow. 








Laura (who is still a trifle romantic)—Don't 
you think there is something very solemn 
about the fall of the dead leaves, Reginald? 
Reginald, her husband, (who has outgrown 
his romance)—Very. (Pause.) Talking of 
dead leaves, what have I done with my to- 
baceo? 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BUY THE BEST and SAVEMONEY 





The Michigan Farmer 
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44-40, 


our customers at about cost. 
best Machines obtained by ordering from us. 


money will be refunded. Address 





'A Splendid Sewing Machine with All the Attachments’ at 
Qne-Quarter the Usual Price! = 
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The above represents the Machine which we sell at $17 and throw in 9 Year’ . 
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Chaft. 


Old English proverb:—It will beggar a doc- 
tor to live where orchards thrive. 


The Spaniards have a proverb that ‘‘ three 
things admit of no concealment—love, smoke 
‘and the itch.” 


A correspondent says a bald eagle should be 
the barber’s emblem. Would not a curlew 
be more appropriate? 


If silence is golden, and speech is silver, 
that peculiar form of speech called question- 
ing is, for the most part, brazen. 


Composer—How do you like my new opera? 
Musical Critic—Oh, very much indeed! I 
meet init so many old musical friends, you 
know. 


Kdward Everett Hale’s celebrated motto, 
‘**Look up and rot down; Loek out and not 
in; Look forward and not back, and Lend a 
hand.”’ 


A poet writes: ‘“‘I know sweet songs I 
cannot sing.’’ Thatis the trouble with the 
landlady’s daughter; but she will insist on 
trying. 


‘*T always prefer to be on the safe side 
when I speculate,’’ remarked the trusted 
treasurer, as he alighted from the train in 
Montreal. 


A Chinaman recently sent the following 
telegram toa Pacific Coast railway official; 
‘**T shipped you twocuarload hog. No catchee 
pass. Whattee matter? 


Horace Greeley is reported to have said 
when a man called on him for a subscription 
to save men from hel., ‘‘I won't give you a 
cent; there don’t half enough go there 
now.”’ 


‘**What do you grow on this land?’’ he in- 
quired of the farmer who was leaning over & 
fence inspecting a particularly barren piece 
of ground. ‘*Grow lazy,’’ was the satisfac- 
tory reply. 


Jenkins (examining the pedigree which 
Snobson has just had manufactured)—So this 
is your family tree? And what is that big 
gapinthe middle? Snobson—That, er—well, 
er—O, that is the flood! 


Col. Slayem—Mose, give me two soft-boiled 
eggs and a piece of toast. Mose—lI’s sorry to 
hab to ’splain to you, Massa Colonel, dat de 
eggs don’t bile good this mawnin’. Dey makes 
mighty fine omelet, do’. Shall I bring you 
one, sah? 


Mr. Simkins (studying earnestly her new 
photograph)—Yes, it is very beautiful, but I 
miss that sleepy, dreamy, I might almost say 
far-away look in the eyes.’’ Miss Jones—Ah, 
Mr. Simkins, you were not there to talk to 
me, you see. 


Minister (to the boy who is digging for 
worms)—Little boy, don’t you know that it is 
wron to work on Sunday except in cases of 
necessity? Boy (going on with his digging)— 
This is a case of necessity. A feller can't 
go fishin’ ’thout bait. 


“Can you tell me, sir, whether this is the 
Christian at Work?’ inquired a stranger, 
mildly. ‘*No, sir, blank those blankety 
blank blacksmiths to blank. You will find 
the Christian at Work two flights down stairs, 
back room. I’m the proof-reader.’’ 


First Tramp—'' Now, we've got to divide 
fair, Ike.’’ Second Tramp. ‘‘Cert., pard. I 
ain’t had nothing to eat since Friday, an’ you 
ain’t had no sleep for four nights. I'll take 
the pullet an’ you take the feathers an’ go 
over in that air barn ’n enjoy yourself.’’ 


** You know, of course,’’ said the old man 
to the young man, ‘that my daughter has 
$100,000 in her own right.” ‘' Yes, sir.’’ 
‘* And you are not worth acent.’”’ “I’m poor, 
two! Why, I’m economical to meanness.”’ 

‘* Young man, do you realize when you re- 
tire at night that you may be called before 
the morning dawn? said an apostle, solemnly. 
** Yes, air,’ responded the young man. ‘I 
realize it fully; Iam the father of a three- 
weeks-old baby and belong to the fire com- 
pany.’”’ 

‘*Tell your mother, Johnny,’’ said the kind 
maiden aunt, as she placed a piece of cake in 
his hand, ‘‘ that I was very sorry your sister 
couldn’t come.”” ‘*And what will I say,’’ re- 
plied little Johnny, with an air of strategy, 
he mamma asks where is sister's piece of 
cake?’’ 


Excited Wife—Oh! John! Quick! Stop 
fumbling behind that bureau and run for a 
doctor. Haif-dressed Husband—What’s the 
matter with you,anyhow? Excited Wite—-Baby 
has swallowed your collar-button. Husband 
How on earth do you expect me to get ready 
to go for a doctor without that collar-button? 


Tom—lI don’t see why so many people make 
a fuss over that Miss Jones; she isn’t any 
better looking or as nice as some of the other 
girls. Harry—That’s true, my dear boy, but 
her paisa millionaire. That’s why she car- 
ries so high a head. Tom—Oh, that is it, is it? 
She holds up her head by a check rein. 


Eight letters recently read in a London 
breach of promise case told in a complete 
way the course of true love. The first letter 
began ‘ Dear Mr. Smith,’’ then followed ‘My 
Dear John,’’ then ‘My Darling John,” ** My 
Own Darling Jack,’’ ‘“‘My Darling Jack,’’ 
**Dear Jobn,”’ ‘* Dear Sir,’’ ‘‘ Sir,”’ and all was 
over. 


‘*T wishI could afford to have the house 
painted this spring,’ said Mr. Chippenberry 
as he stood in the front yard after supper 
and looked over his domicile. ‘Can’t you 
get it lithographed?”’ suggested Mrs. Chippen- 
berry. ‘‘Lithographs are so much cheaper 
than real painting, you know.”’ 


One day the children were havirg an object 
lesson on the blue heron. The teacher called 
attention to its small tail,saying: ‘The bird 
has no tail to speak of.’’ The next day she 
asked the scholars to write a description of 
the bird, and a little German girl wound up 
by saying: 
must not be talked about.’’ 


A little boy who had been more accustomed 
to riding in the street-cars than to attending 
church, received from his mother a five-cent 
piece to put in the contribution box on one of 
the rare occasions when he went to church. 
He watched the departing vestryman with a 
good deal of anxiety, and finally leaned over 
to his mother and whispered: ‘‘ Mamma, 








sir, but, great Scott, $100,000 is enough for | 


A Frenchman known in Boston as Auguste 
De Sempe, a music-teacher, but really Count 
De La Teurasse, member of a noble French 
family, threw himself before a passenger 
train leaving New York city and was instantly 
killed. His daughter had refused to live with 
or have anything to do with him owing to his 
past life. He had fied from France, a de- 
faulter in a large sum, and with a woman not 
his wife. The daughter will carry out the de- 
sign which drove her father to suicide, and 
return to France. 
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Cuticura 
A Positive Cure 
for every form of 
Skin and Blood 
>=Disease=— 
Y = from —= 

PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


KIN TORTURES OF A LIFETIWE IN- 

stantly relieved by a warm bath with Curr- 
cuR4 Soap, a real Skin Beautifier, and a single ap- 
plication of Cuticura, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily with two or three doses of 
CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, to 
keep the blood cool, the perspiration pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, and the liver and 
kidneys active, will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, 
pruritus, scald head, dandruff, and e ery species 
of torturing, disfiguring, itcning, scaly and pim- 

ly diseases of the skin and scalp, with loss of 
— when physicians and all known remedies 

ail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticuna, 50c.; Soap, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorTeR 
DruG AND CuEmicaL Co., Boston. Mass. 

§-@ Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PI PLES, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by Curicuna MEDICATED Soap, 


HUMPHREYS’ 


DR. HUMPHREYS’ BOOK 
Cloth & Cold Binding 
144 Pages, with Steel Engraving, 
MAILED FREE. 

Address, P. 0. Box 1810, N. Y. 
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orm Fever, Worm Colic.... 
of Infants. 
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Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation.. 1.04 


PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent tpaid on receipt of 
price.—HUMPHAKYS MEDICINE CO. 109 Fulton St. N.Yo 


Dyspepsia, Bilious Stomach.......... 2 
! ppressed or Painful Periods..... 2 
nites, too Profuse Periods...... coos of 
33Croup, Cough, Difficult Breathing.... .2 
14isalt eum, Tizeipeles, Eruptions., ,2 
15} Rheumatism, Rheumatic Pains...,.. -2 
16] Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria... . .50 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding...... ........ 50 
Catarrh, Influenza, Cold inthe Head .50 
Whoop ng Cough, Violent Coughs... .50 
245 General ebility, Physical Weakness .50 
27h Kidney Disease .....................5. 50 
Nervous Debility...................... 1.00 
Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed... .5¢ , 
J 








“IE have been using Tutt’s Liver 
for Dyspepsia, Weak Stomach and 
Costiveness, with which E have long 
been afflicted. 


Tutt’s Pills 


ARE A SPECIAL BLESSING. 


I never had anything tedemesomuch 
ood. LTreccommend them to all as 
he best medicine in existance.” 

Rev. F. R. OSGOOD, New York. 
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A H. B. STONE, PAUL MORTON, 
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Dictionary containing 32,000 words, 
stamps to Paul Morton, Chicago. 
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Nervous Debility 


WEAKNESS, &c., and all disorders brought on 
by indiscretions, excesses, overwork of the brain 
& nervous system,speedily and radically cured by 


Winchester’s Specific Pill 


a purely vegetable preparation, the most success- 

ful remedy known. Send for circular. Price $1 

r box; Six boxes, 85, by mail. WINCHESTER 

CO., Chemists, 162 Williams St., NewYork 
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For a Pronouncin, 
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funny. A trivial profession, one may 
wine, to ~ mind a better one than that of 
a lawyer, who makes a living out of the 
follies, vices, crimes and quarrels of his 
fellow-men. Let us have all the good 
things we can in this life without injury to 
ourselves and others—and if we can sugar- 
eoat our doses of knowledge so as to make 
them more palatable te young folks so much 
the better. For myself, I can say that I 
never read anything good in this direction 
but [ want the readers of the FARMER to 
oy it with me. 
“T 1 have got quite a distance from my 
subject, and must get back to it before I 
finish. 1 feel that in every discussion upon 
advanced agriculture the stock-breeder and 
the agricultural journal are vitally interest- 
ad. Without improved agriculture neither 
the one nor the other could exist. It is 
therefore their duty, as well as their privi- 
lege, to hasten forward by every legitimate 
means in their power the time when every 
agriculturist will be interested in all im- 
provements which seek to better his condi- 
tion, his methods, and to advance him to 
the position he should hold among the citi- 
zens of the Great Republic. As the founda- 
tion of our national prosperity the agricul- 
twrist should respect his calling and those 
who are working to advance it to the posi- 
tion which all thoughtful men believe and 
desire it should occupy. And when this is 
finally accomplished no snaall part of it will 
be due to the efforts of the stock-breeder 


amd the agricultural press. 





PIONEER FARMING. 


BY A. C. @LIDDEN. 


fA paper read at the Galesburg Farmers’ In- 
stitute, January, 1837.) 

Pioneer farming in our State is not so far 
away in the past but that many now In 
middle life have a more or less distinct re- 
membrance of the vicissitudes attending it. 
Averaze soil was not of that anomalous 
eharacter whose fertility kept springing up 
wnbidden and constant, and there were many 
surprises in store for the pioneer who came 
from New York or New England, prepared 
te practice those lessons of experience which 
the ruling opinions of their day had per- 
geribed. The boundless egotism of some of 
these adventurous yeomanry led them into 
many agricultural pitfalls and ludicrous dis- 
appointments. I have seen two bushels of 
wheat sown per acre, on a raw, unpropitious 
sandy soil, with a grim determination on the 
part ‘of the sower to teach the natives a 
practical lesson in farming. And [ have 
geen the fuzzy product make futile attempts 
to form the semblance of a head—a sharp 
reminder that nature had some part to per- 
form in the venture, and ought to have been 
gonsulted. There were those who insisted 
apon applying the rule for planting corn 
which a titillating culprit had clinched 
around their prejudices. It jingled thus: 

+One for the blackbird, one for the crow; 

Qne for the cutworm, and three to grow.” 

But the appetites of blackbirds and crows 
had not yet become vitiated by civilization, 
and eutworms were not yet permanently 
domiciled, sothat the hill of cora came up 
a tuft, turned pale as age advanced, yielded 
its quota of nubbins, and a large quantity 
af very excellent fodder. Corn-planting 
was after the primitive style. The ground 
frequently was not harrowed, often marked 
aut with a chain drawn back and forth, to 
iadieate something near the relative dis- 
tance apart which tradition had determined 
the corn rows to be. The advent of the 
marker, standing on its three long legs, so 
that stumps were no obstruction to its pro- 
gress, was a lomg step toward that improve- 
ment in growing corn, which has not yet 
meached perfection altogether. Opinions 
differed widely as to the proper time to 
plant. These opinions very generally con- 
formed to the facility for forwarding the 
work, or were timed to the tardiness of the 
individual. The ‘‘rustler,’’ who kept 
things *‘ humming,”’ insisted that the 5th of 
May was the proper time, while he whom 
bird songs and springing grass could not 
wake into activity, disarmed criticism with 
the assertion that the best field of corn he 
eyer saw was planted in June. Between 
these extremes of opinion ranged the indi- 
viduals of the neighborhood in their regular 
erder, so that changing work in planting 
time could be satisfactorily distributed 
among them, to meet all the demands for 
help when the field was ready for the seed. 
The meandering of these men in an oblique 
rank across the field was something quite 
enique, when eompared to the exactness of 
the present practice. The springing corn 
showed where the leader’s story was ap- 
proaching its climax by the narrowing up 
ef the rows, and the long ellipses following 
marked the closing period. 

Bat there was much labor expended be- 
fore corn growing became possible. There 
was cutting brush, piling and burning logs, 
and then the breaking, for which all pre- 
vious work was but preliminary. If [ could 
bring before your eyes in orderly review, a 
picture of a breaking team in all its com- 
pleteness, I doubt not some of these old 
veterans would be impressed to sing out 
“ Gee Jerry!’ Some of you no doubt have 
eracked the whip at the lively leaders, prod- 
ded the beam team, or held the breaker and 
bossed the job. Holding a breaker drawn 
by seven yoke of oxen was nosmecure. It 
needed a quick judgment to decide on 
which side of a big oak grub the plow 
should go, to be most effective, and then a 
strong and supple action to accomplish the 
purpose. Sometimes the coulter point of the 
plow would strike the center ofa big oak 
root, split it,and march on triumphantly; 
but woe to him who made the rash attempt 
and failed. Upon this failure hinged mul- 
tiplied catastrophes—the breaking of chains 
Being the least. When the plow became 
stuck fast, and the impetus of the moving 
free was stopped, a second attempt was 
useless. Then came a tug at the handles to 
loosen the wedge-shaped coulter, and all 
hands and sometimes theleading team were 
required to free the plow. This plow of it- 
self will bear a short description. It was 
fearfully and wonderfully made. No Cur- 
tiss, Dodge or Cassady helped to furnish its 
curves and pitch. They were not manufac- 
tured by the carload at Albion or at South 
Bend. From a thrifty-growing white oak 
tree its beam was hewed. This had the 
quality both of length and strength. Its 
wiouldboard was a rough casting, massive, 
thick and strong. The pitch of the plow 
wes the blacksmith’s art, who made both 
eoulter and shear of steel. This shear would 
eut through four or five inches of solid oak 
root, ifthe proper inclination and purchase 
were given the plow by the holder. There 
was. a reason then for deep plowing which 
is net now available as an argument in its 
favor. The deeper the plow went in the 
ground the smaller were the roots of the 
grubs, and the easier they cut. Harrowing 
after breaking was no holiday affair for the 


,are accustomed to in the present. 





boys. The big A harrow with inch square 
teeth drawn by two yoke of oxen, pulled out 


has rotted away. Plowing about these fast 
grubs was a part of pioneer farming which 
required some skill, and the exercise of a 
large amount of patience. A practical ex- 
perience in plowing among fast stones was 
no preparation for that skillful maneuvering 
required here to keep the plow from grappl- 
ing fast. There seemed no way of getting 
rid of the aboriginal stick-tights except to 
dig them out, but this job was easier to con- 
template than to perform. The implement 
used for the purpose was no elegantly 
painted affair on wheels, with a spring seat 
and an umbrella. It weighed about eight 
pounds, and had to be swung with precis- 
ion mixed with judgment to make it ef- 
fective. A week’s work at grubbing re- 
quired the expenditure of sufficient thought 
and energy to perform a who‘%e season’s la- 
bor with modern appliances, and under 

nt condition of soil. The grub has had 
its brief day of usefulness, but is now rele- 
gated to the unregretted oblivion of stone 
axes and arrow heads. I have one laid by 
as a striking reminder of sundry back- 
ache and blistered hands. I kept a typical 
grub for some time and used it for a milk- 
ing stool; but some unhappy episode with 
a kicking cow ruined its usefulness. My 
only regret is that I did not preserve one in 
all its gnarled unshapeliness, as a trophy 
from a conquered field. ‘The ashes of their 
cremated remains mingle with the soil of 
every field I till, Nothing is now left as a 
reminder of their former steadfastness ex- 
cept an occasional tree in a fence corner and 
a Sweaty memory. 

The activities of farming were of a differ- 
ent nature in those pioneer days than we 
There 
was ashort period between the advent of 
clover as acommon crop for hay, and the 
mowing machine, when ascythe in the hands 
of immature strength, was au instrument of 
torture. [ remember my boyish attempts at 
keeping stroke with the foremost man. The 
lower joints of the clover had a larger pro- 
portion of silica adhering to them, caused 
by a recent dashing rain, than Nature had 
fixed for them as an essential element. The 
edge of the scythe and my strength both 
reached the vanishing point long before we 
reached the corner, and every stroke was a 
turn of the wheel to rack me with pain. I 
was positively gritty, but the grass had 
that quality in both the comparative and 
superlative degrees. I became quite an as- 
tronomer during that haying season. The 
angle of the sun’s rays was critically ob- 
served. The growing acuteness of the 
angles asthe sun climbed toward the zenith 
interested me exceedingly. I could tell al- 
most toa minute when the eleven o'clock 
angle was reached. There is no palliative 
for an aching side and an empty stomach 
like the study of astronomy on such an oc- 
casion. The eyes may grovel toward tne 
gritty grass, but the thoughts are busy with 
the calculus, to determine the position of 
the sun. One may hear some indistinct or- 
ders behind him about * pointing out,’’ but 
the point above all others in which he is 
most interested is the one in the zenith. I 
have been interested in the study of conch- 
ology—have held shells to my ear and lis- 
tened to the sounds of the sea murmuring 


within, but the sound of a conch shell ¢all- ; 
ing to dinner in haying time, has been more } 
I sometimes use | 


captivating than those. 
a scythe now tomow mulleins, and through 
the influence of household importunity I oe- 
casionally mow the front yard, but [ view 
the hanging of the scythe in the carriage 
house with a good deal more complacency 
than when I was swinging itthrough sandy 
clover. 

The inherent desire for association among 
pioneer farmers was gratified by numerous 
bees and raisings and corn huskings. Here 
the almanac predictions for the weather 
were discussed; the effect which a short 
crop in the neighborhood would have upon 


the general markets; the durability of posts | 


Set with the top end down, with sage ex- 
planations of the philosophy which governed 





in the case, and diverse other extemporan- | 


eous questions, the kernel of which was 
arri-ed at from the general average of opin- 
ion. The majority, however, were more 
interested in how to get a living, than in 
how to farm it so that the soil should con- 
tinue or increase its yield. The latter prop- 
osition did not assume any propositions of 
importanee, until much of the land had be- 
gun aslow decadence of fertility. When 
this became a tangible truth, it had a ten- 
dency to sift out the mere livers from the 
real farmers; the former removing 
the verge of civilization,and the latter begin- 
ning a serious survey of the situation. Those 


nearer | 


who remained and those who came into! 


as second proprietors of the 


possession 
Their 


farms were the true pioneer farmers. 
efforts were purely experimental. 
cedents « stablished in other states; were no 


sure guides to follow to win the greatest | 
Their endeavors | 


measure of success here. 
were principally failures; but from their un- 
successful attempts the farmer of to-day 
has learned much to fortify him against 
succeeding difficulties. We are reaping 
suceess where they harvested tribulation. 
May those who come after us gather richer 
harvests from the soil our fathers opened to 
the sun. 
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LINE FENCES AGAIN. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


A joins B on the south; C joins B on the 
north. Now, A’s stock gets on B’s land 
over B’s fence; A won’t take care of his 
stock until B builds his fence 444 feet high, 
which he does. Now, what I want to know 
is this: A’s line fence is not 44 feet high, 
A compelled B to build his share of the fence 
414 feet high before he (A) would take care 
of his stock; can B compel A to build his 
share of line fence 444 feet high as long as 
nothing disturbs it? Also, with B’s fence 
not a lawful fence A’s horse gets over B’s 
fence, and from there on to C’s land, and 
does damage. Who is responsible, A or B? 
Please answer. SUBSCRIBER. 


The questions asked above are all plainly 
answered by the law, and we skall there- 
fore simply quote some of the sections which 
are applicable. They are as follows: 


‘*SecTrion 1. All fences four and a half 
feet high, and in good repair, consisting of 
rails, timber, boards, or stone walls, or 
any combination thereof, and all brooks, 
rivers, ponds, creeks, ditches and hedges, 
or other things which shall be considered 
equivalent thereto, in the judgment of the 
fence viewers within whose jurisdiction the 
same may be, shall be deemed legal and 
sufficient fences.’’ 

‘“SecTion 2. The respective occupants 
of lands enclosed with fences, shall keep 
up and maintain partition fences between 
their own and the next adjoining enclosures, 
in equal shares, so long as both parties con- 
tinue to improve the same.”’ 

‘“‘SecTion 3. In case any party shall 
neglect to repair or rebuild any partition 
fence, which of right he ought to maintain, 
the aggrieved party may complain to two 
or more fence viewers of the township, who, 


the Boose grubs, and partially levelled the jafter due notice to each party, shall pro- 


growmd. Such new breaking was not gen- 


erally for fhe operation ef a modern binder. | 


There were roots sticking up which had to 


| ceed to examine the same; and if they shall 


determine that the fence is insufficient, 
they shall signify the same in writing to 


be cut when the ground was frozen to facili- | the delinquent occupant of the land, and 


tate eradling the grain. After the very 
best job of breaking alive grub would be 
left upon every square rod of ground. There 
is nothing now to compare with this pioneer 
grab. For 50 years or more its yearly growth 
had been burned off, and had sprouted again | 
im the spring, which had taught it that 
sprouting was the natural thing to do, and 
never say ‘‘die.”” The enlargement at the 
surface about the tap root increased with 
each year’s growth of sprouts, until the 

was formed, afoot or morein width, 
hike an underground toadstool, although not 
30 in shape. The whole unner 
surface of this cap was filled with dormant 
buds, that awoke into activity atonce when 


direct him to repair or rebuild the same 
within such time as they shall judge rea- 
sonable; and if such fence shall not be re- 
paired or rebuilt accordingly, it shall be 
lawful for the complainant to repair or re- 
build the same.” 

**Srorion 5. Whenany controversy shall 
arise about the rights of the respective oc- 
cupants, in partition fences, or their obliga- 
tion to maintain the same, either party may 
apply to two or more fence viewers of the 
township where the lands lie, who, after due 
notice to each party, may in writing assign 
to each his share thereof, and direct the 
time within which each party shall erect or 
repair his share of the fence in the manner 
before provided; which assignment, being 





tanding ones were cut or were burned 
a : reasserted itself when the 
burnings had ceased, and the fittest 


stam survived 


eak, as we see them to-day, while 


recorded in the township clerk’s office, shall 
be binding upon the parties, and upon all 


and became the tree, or young ! the succeeding occupants of the lands; and 
the cap they shall be obliged always thereafter to 


The pre- | 


maintain their respective portions of said 
fence.”’ 

‘“Secrion 6. In case any party shall re- 
tuse or neglect to erect and maintain the 
part of any fence assigned to him by the 
fence viewers, the same may be erected and 
maintained by the aggrieved party, in the 
manner before provided; and he shall be 
entitled to double the value thereof, ascer- 
tained in the manner aforesaid, and to be 
recovered in like manner.’’ 

Section one prescribes that a fence shall be 
four and a half feet high to be a legal and 
sufficient fence. We should say that B 
would be responsible for damage done on C’s 
property if his fences are found to be in- 
sufficient by the fence viewers. 


> 


Fruit Prospects in Missouri. 








Mr. L. A. Goodman, of Westport, Mo., 
has issued under the auspices of the Mis- 
souri State Horticultural Society, a report of 
the condition and prospects of thefrait crop 
in that State. There is an elaborate tabu- 
jar statement of the reports received in an- 
swer to circular letters sent to all parts of 
the State, but the summary will give our 
readers all the information contained in it 
as a whole. Mr. Goodman says in the 
report: 

1 have added the condition of the or- 
chards where cultivated and not cultivated. 
You will see that there is a lesson for us all, 
for every orchard well cultivated during the 
drouth last summer, has com3 out of the 
winter fully 50 per cent. better than those 
in clover. 

The dry summer has been no injury to 
our grape, for the per cent shown wa3 never 
better. Our raspberry suffered severely and 
many old plantings have had to be cut 
down, but new plantings well cultivated 
are in fine condition. Tne same with our 
strawberry. The fact is that the best 
mulching and best protection against drouth 
is good cultivation. We find the rust spread- 
ing among our berries, and they need close 
attention and renewal with new beds to 
prevent its spread. We hope we can find 
some remedy soon. 

The varieties of apples having the best 
prospect are Ben Davis, Maiden’s Blush, 
Romanite, Jonathan, Willow T wig, Missouri 
Pippin, Astrachan, Jannett, Banoni,Siniley, 
Rambo, Grimes’ Golden, Rome Beauty. 
Best prospect of pears: Seckel, Bearred’ An- 
jou, Louise Bonne, Dachess. Best plum: 
Miner, Wild Goose. Best raspberry: Hop- 
kins, Cuthbert. Best blackbarry: Snyder. 
Best strawberry: Crescent, Cumberland. 

(he thermometer went do vn to 20 or 22° 
for one or two days, and yet the peach buds 
were not killed. Last summer it went as 
high as 104 to 108° in the shade for a few 
times, but the dry weather made it seem 
worse than it really was. The drought was 
our most serious drawback and our greatest 
injury. 

Only from Franklin County comes the re- 
port of no drought to injure fruits. All 
other points report the dry weather as being 
the worst had for many years. Reports 
vary much, some putting it at two months, 
with but slight showers intervening. 

I believe that as fruit growers we have not 
been injured, as have been the farmers and 
stock men who have been compelled to go 
miles for water and begin their feeding in 
the middle of the summer. 

The series of failures of our peach crop is 
now broken, and we hope will give us as 
many years of good peach crops. In spite 
of our failures and reverses we had good 
success, and are looking and hoping for 
better. 





French Merinos in Michigan. 


Uncle Henry Grinn2ll, of Franklin, mar- 
keted his French Merino, (Rimboulette) 
wool, 142 fleeces, with Peter Voorhies, Jr., 
in this city, on last Saturday. There are few 
nicer samples of the best staple of wool pro- 
duced in this country. The 142 fleeces 
weighed net 1,027 pounds, 7 Ibs. and 3 5-7 
ounces to the fleece. The staple was as 
even as silk, and fineand clear. Mr. Grin- 
nell has had this kind of sheep for twelve 
years, and has kept his flock intact by im- 
portations of bucks from the French govern- 
ment farm, where the breed is kept in its 
purity. In France, this breed ranks first 
for wool, and the carcass is large size, and 


| makes mutton equal to the English Downs, 





His buck weighs 247 pounds, unshorn.— 
Pontiac Gazette. 











Ueterinarp Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, Veterinary 
surgeon. Professional advice ——— the columns 
of the Michigan Farmer to all regular subscribers 
Pree. The full name and address will be neces- 
sary that we may identify them as subscribers. The 
symptoms should be accurately described to ensure 
correct treatment. No questions answered profes- 
sionally by mail unless accompanied by a fee of 
one dollar. Private address, No. 201 First St., 
Detroit, Mich. 














Injury to the Knee of a Mare. 





Farmers’ Creex, June 18, 1887. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a gray mare eight years old, which 
got kicked on the right front leg just below 
the knee joint, or on that most prominent 
bone of the knee joint, on the outside, on 
15th of February. There isa large growth 
of bony substance the size ofa hen’s egg on 
the side where the cut was, and it is 
swollen below the knee joint in front. It 
makes her leg stiff: she drags her toe a little 
when she walks. I have been working her 
the last month. I used a liniment of 
camphor; it does not help it. Can you tell 
what will? R. M. MicHe.. 





Answer.—Your description of the injury 
to the leg of your mare leads us to believe 
the animal willbea cripple for some time to 
come, and perhaps for life. Altered struc- 
ture about the joints is rarely restored to a 
normal condition. If you havea competent 
veterinary surgeon in your vicinity, we 
would advise you to have him examine her. 
With the animal before him, a more satis- 
factory diagnosis would be made than we 
can give from the description of symptoms 
as above given. inthe absence of a veterin- 
ary surgeon, we would advise the applica- 
tion of a fly blister, which can be obtained 


at any drug store. 





Working Brood Mares Heavy in Foal, 





Granp Lep@sz, June 15, 1887. 
Veterinary E.itor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a mare thirteen years old. She 
dropped her foal the 8th inst., having gone 
a year and two weeks. The mare has been 
used at ordinary farm work, up to nearly 
foaling time. The colt is weak, cannot 
stand; the cords of forward legs are con- 
tracted. When helped to its feet it has no 
control of its fore parts. The under jaw is 
an inch longer than upper, and teeth are 
now through. The mouth and tongue are 
inflamed and yellow. The whites of the 
eyes are yellow. Can you tell me the cause 


rescribe treatment? 
and will you p SUBSCRIBERt 


Answer.—The practice of working brood 
mares heavy in foal is a potent cause of 


abortion in the mare, weakness in the off- ' 
spring, malformation, etc.; it isa practice - 


which should be condemned by all lovers of, and $12; two at 81 


fine stock. Our opinion is the colt is not 
worth the effort to save its life; but as we 
have not an opportunity of personal ex- 
amination of it, would advise you to risk a 
veterinary surgeon’s fee, if there is one 
within reasonable distance, and be on the 
safe side. 





Bruised Knees in a Mare. 





MeEpInA, June 15, 1887. 
Veterinary Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I have a valuable mare, three years old, 
that came to the barn two weeks ago with a 
flabby bunch on forward part of each knee. 
One has yielded to an application of old soft 
sOap washed out each morning with warm 
water, but the other has a tendency to 
harden. She jumps some and has to wear a 
poke, G. 


Answer.—The swellings on the knees of 
your mare were probably the result of a fall; 
when recent they usually yield to hot water 
fomentations frequently applied. The in- 
durated condition of the one knee will be 
more tedious, and require more heroic treat- 
ment. Apply the following: Bintodide 
mercury, one part, to eight parts of lard, or 
vaseline, which is better, mixed well to- 
gether; rab in well over the swollen part 
once only. Dress daily with vaseline, after 
washing with castile soap and water. If in 
three or four weeks there is no improve- 
ment repeat the blister. 











Gommercial. 








OKTROIT WHOLESALE MARKET, 
DETROIT, June 27, 1887. 
FLOUR.—The market shows no change, 
and is quietand steady. Quotations are as 


follows: 

Michigan, stone process....... saaeael $350 @3 7% 
Michigan roller procass...........++ 400 @4 15 
Michigan patents.........000.ce0 sees 450 @4 65 
Minnesota, bakers....... isquguenkies 400 @4 2 
Minnesota. patents.... .......eee0e- 465 @4 8 
DML x annaia dna 7530 na'ed dxawas beeen 325 @3 40 
IN isn eivoncnacsda vesdnaeega 250 @3 00 


WHEAT.—The market has reached the 
lowest level in months, and the week closed 
with a depressed feeling at the decline. The 
sales for the week aggregated 1,024,000 bu. 
against 1,449,000 bu. the previous week. All 
domestic markets are dull and lower, while 
Liverpool shows more firmness, the result of 
unfavorable reports from the growing crop. 
Failures continue to take piace as the result 
of the recent break in the Chicago ‘' corner,’’ 
and this assists materially in keeping the 
market weak. The foreign demand is keeping 
up well, exports aggregating 2,166,415 bu. 
from the port of New York. Latest quotations 
were as follows: Spot—No. 1 white, 81%c; No. 
2 red, 81}¢c; No. 3 red, 7834%c. Futures—No. 2 
red, June, 81%c; July, 774%c; August, 77\e. 

CORN.—Market dull and lower. No. 2 is 
quoted at 38e for spot, with olittle specu- 
lative inquiry. 

OATS.—The market shows little change; 


9 


No. 2 white quoted at 32'\4c, and No. 2 mixed 
at 30c for spot, closing weak. 
BARLEY.—The market is dull. No. 2 


State is quoted at $1 10@1 15 ® cental. 

RYE.—Quoted at 60@52c ® bu., with a quiet 
market. 

FEED.—Bran quoted at $11 25@11 50 per ton, 
coarse middlings at $12 00@12 50, and fine do 
at $12 50Q14 00 ® ton. 

BOTTER.—The market quotably steady on 
good to choice dairy at 11@12c, but on fancy 
pkgs a little firmer at 13@13'\c. Fair stock 
lifeless at 83B10c. Creamery 16Q18¢, and oleo 
margarine 12@l|i4c. 

CHEESE.—V als have declined during the 
week, and the mr et i$ quiet at the follow- 
ing range: Michigan full creams, 7'44@8c: 
Ohio, 64%@ic. Very little New York in the 
market and prices not established. 

EGGS.—Fresh command 1244@13c ® doz. 
Receipts rather more than can be taken care 
of. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—Lemons, Messinas, 8 
00x, $3 25@3 75; oranges, Messinas, ® box, 
$3 7524 00; cocoanuts, ® 100,$5 00@5 50; 
bananas, yellow, ®@ bunch, $2@3; red, $1 50@ 
$2; Pine apples ® doz., $1 50@275. Figs, U@ 
12¢ for layers, 12@14c for fancy. 

BEESWAX.—Steady at 25@30c 8 D., as to 
quality. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 8@llc ® Bb. for comb, 
and 6@ic for extracted. Market quiet. 

BEANS.—Nothing doing and quetations 
nominal at $1 75@1 80 ® bu. for city picked 
mediums, and 80c@$1 25 for unpicked. 

DRIED APPLES.—Market firm at 6@7c 
for common, and 14@l5c for evaporated. 
Few offering. 

MAPLE SYRUP.—Per gallon can, 90c@$1. 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 9c per lb. The 
demand light. 

SALT.—Michigan, 75@80c per bbl. in car 
lots; eastern, 85c; dairy, $2 10 per bbl.; Ash- 
ton quarter sacks, 72c. 

POTATOES.—New Southern easy at $4 25@ 
5 00 ® bbl, with the tendency downward. Old 
quoted at 90c@$1 # bu. 

ONIONS.—Bermudas offered at $1 25@1 50 
® bu. crate. New Southern quoted at $2 75@ 
8 00 ® bbl. 

POULTRY.—Market rules quiet. Quoted as 


follows: Live, ® tb., roosters, 544@6c; hens, 
8@84c; turkeys, 9@10c; ducks, 8@8c; 


spring chicks, 14@15c; ® pair, pigeons, 25c; 
spring ducks, 40@60c, Oid ducks are dull and 
lower. _— 

HIDES.—Green city, 6c ® b., country, 6c; 
cured, 7}4@8c; green calf, 8c; salted do, 
9c; sheep-skins, 50c@$1 50; bulls, stag and 
grubby hides off. 

FRUIT.—Strawberries are in light supply 
and firm at $3 50@5 @ stand. Raspberries are 
scarce and firm at $1 75@2 ® 24-pint case for 
red, and $1 50 # 16-quart case for black. 
Plums are in liberal supply and quoted at $6 
@i #2-bu. stand for Wild Goose. Peaches 
quoted at $1 25@1 50 ® 44-bu. box as to qual- 
ity and condition. Cherries are in fair supply, 
with sour selling at $2 50@3 ® bu., and sweet 
at 75c@$1 per 10-quart basket. Currants quot- 
ed at $1 25@1 50 # 12-quart case, with liberal 
receipts. Gooseberries quoted at $5 ® stand. 

TOMATOES.—Quiet at $1@1 25 # % bu box 
for southern. 

VEGETABLES.—Quoted as follows: Per 
bu., lettuce, 35@40¢; per doz bunches, Can- 
adian radishes, 20@25c; onions, 20@25c; pie 
plant, 20@25c; oyster plant, 45@50c; per doz, 
cucumbers, 45@50c; per bu, spinach, 20@25c; 
green peas, $1 00; string beans, $1 75@2; per 
dozen bunches, parsley, 30@35c, asparagus, 
50@55e; per 2 bbl crate, cabbage, $3 25@3 75 ; 
per bu box, wax: beans, $1 75@2; per doz, 
summer squash, 50@75e; egg plant, $1@1 25; 
cauliflower, $1 25@1 50; per doz bunches, 
beets, 45@50; carrots, 65@75c. 

WATERMELONS.—Quiet at $35 # 100. 

PROVISIONS.—Market quiet with but few 
changes. Quotations here are as follows: 


NOW MESS....-+-0sseeeesees sees B15 25 @Il5 50 

Family ......... teseeeceeseesees. 1500 @I5 25 

NE MND s sii'nkcuue ches bs cdc oc - 1675 @I17 00 

Lard in kese BD ° . 64Q@= 6% 
tard toe : oe eees 6% 0% 
Shoulders, @ M.................5 1g ir 
Choice bacon, ® B.......... ... 9% 10 

Extra mess beef, per bbl........ 7 50 Ree 

Tallow, ® .... 0... cece cece eens 3%@ 





HAY.—The following is a record of the 
sales at the Michigan Avenue scales for the 
past week, with prices per ton: 

Monday—15 loads: Four at $14; three at 818 


and $12; two at $10; one at $15, $13 59 and $12 50, 
One at $12 50 and $10. 

Wednesday—16 loads: Five at $12; four at 
11; three at $10; two at $1250: one at $13 and 


10 50. 

Thursday—10 loads: Three at $12; two at 
$13 and $11; one at $12 50, $9 and $8. 

Friday—22 loads: Hight at $12; three at $13; 
two at $11, $10 50 and $9; one at $10, $9 50, $8 50, 
$8 and 87. 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 





At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, June 25, 1887. 
CATTLE. 


The offerings of cattle at these yards num- 
bered 781 head, against 575 last week. The 
market was the worst of the season, and the 
drover who came out even was particularly 
lucky. The receipts were quite large, whiile 
the attendance of buyers only fair, and 
besides this the receipts of western cattle 
have been quite liberal during the week. It 
was latein the day before any business was 
done, as sellers were unwilling to trade at the 
prices offered. Reports from Buffalo gave 
them no encouragement, and finally they 
had to accept the inevitable and come down 
as gracefully as possible. As an instance of 
how the market run, we cite the case of one 
man who brought in a load of cattle early 
this year from Wayne County, and was then 
offered $425 per hundred for them. The 
price was not satisfactory and he drove them 
home again. They were brought in again 
this week and sold at $3 65 per hundred, 
averaging 1,200 pounds. In this case we 
think the cattle were seld below their actual 
value,even on the poor market, but there 
was a general decline of 2510 cents on al 
grades below the rates ruling last week, and 
quite a number of cattle were left over un- 
sold at the close that would have been 
parted with at the current prices. 

Bresnahan sold Mason a mixed let of 11 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 767 lbs at 
$3 25. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 22 
head of good butchers’ stock av 916 lbs at 
$3 40, and 11 fair ones av 751 lbs at $3, less $2 
on the lot. 

Barbour sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 10 
a of good butchers’ stock av 836 Ibs at 

3 60. 

Allen sold Caplis a mixed lot of 11 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 905 lbs at $3, anda 
bull weighing 1,150 lbs at $2 50. 

Haywood sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 9 
head of good butchers’ stock av 815 lbs at 
$3 30, and 3 cows to Cross av 1,073 lbs at $3. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 15 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 848 lbs at 
$3 20, and a bull weighing 870 lbs at $3. 

Giddings sold Hersch 6 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,030 lbs at $4 30. 

Wallace sold Sullivan & F 20 fair shipping 
steers av 1,209 lbs at $3 65. 

Barbour sold McIntire 6 thin heifers av 645 
Ibs at $290, and 2 cows to Sullivan & Fav 
955 lbs at $3. 

Dennis sold Rhefus a mixed lot of 19 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 964 Ibs at $3 55. 

Spencer sold Kraft 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 965 lbs at $3 75. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 21 
head of good butchers’ stock av 972 lbs at 
$3 50 and 3 fair ones av 856 lbs at $3. 

Newman 80/4 John Robinson a mixed lot of 
9 head of thin butchers’ stock av 643 |bs at 
2 75; 3 good steers av 940 lbs at $3 75, and a 
bull weighing 1,030 ibs at $3. 

Bresnahan sold Cross a mixed lotof 6 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 616 lbs at $3. 
Schlee sold John Robinson a mixed Jot of 
head of good butchers’ stock av 871 ibs at 
40. 

Wyman sold McIntire 4 thin heifers av 602 
Ibs at $2 90, and 2 good butchers’ steers to 
Rhefus av 815 lbs at $4. 

C Roe sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 6 
x of thin butchers’ stock av 853 lbs at 
Oo” 

Lewis sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 23 
head of good butchers’ stock ay 872 Ibs at 
$3 25. 

Stevenson sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 13 head of good butchers’ stock ay 857 lbs 
at $3 20. 

Nixon sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot of 25 
head of good butchers’ stock av 880 lbs at 
$3 30. 

Hauser sold Caplis 3 good cows av 996 lbs at 
$3 25, and 2 bulls av 930 Ibs at $2 75. 

Tabor sold Caplis a mixed lot of 17 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 918 lbs at $3 40. 
Ramsey sold Wyman a mixed lot of 13 head 
of coarse butchers’ stock av 800 lbs at $2 55. 

Gleason sold Mason a mixed lot of 31 head 
of fair butchers’ steck av 804 lbs at $3. 


SHEEP. 


12 
$3 


The offerings of sheep numbered 440 head 
against 562 last week. The demand for sheep 
was very light and sales were made at a de- 
cline of 25@35 cents from the prices of last 
week. 


C Roe sold John Robinson 55 av 72 lbs at $3. 

Hauser sold Spicer 37 av 93 ibs at $3 60. 

Newman sold Peacock 50 av 74 lbs at $3 25. 

C Roe sold John Robinson 72 av 66 lbs at 
$2 80. 

Schlee sold John Robinson 50 av 70 lbs at $3. 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 672 head, 
against 420 last week. The market opened 
up with a sharp demand, and the receipts 
were closed out at an advance of 5@L0 cents 
over the prices of one week ago. 


C Roe sold Webb Bros 55 av 220 Ibs at $5 20. 
Spicer sold Webb Bros 20 av 184 lbs at $5. 
aa sold Webb Bros 12 av 223 lbs at 

15. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 19 av 209 Ibs at $5 15, 
and 32 av 203 lbs at $5 10. 

Spicer sold Monahan 14 av 91 Ibs at $5. 

Frazel sold Webb Bros 45 av 157 Ibs at $5 10. 

Butler sold Webb Bros 17 av 160 lbs at $5. 

Spencer sold Rauss7av 180 lbs at $5 15, 
and 7 av 127 lbs at $5. 

Newman sold Rauss 11 av 179 lbs at $5 15. 

Giddings sold Rauss 41 av 193 lbs at $5 25. 

a sold Webb Bros 15 av 150 lbs at 

a. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 72 av 182 lbs at $5 20 
and 43 av 185 lbs at $5 15. 

Bliss sold Webb Bros 60 av 219 lbs at $5 20. 

Allen so'd Webb Bros 41 av 195 lbs at $5 10. 

Hauser sold Rauss 89 av 181 lbs at $5 15. 

Stevenson sold Rauss 55 av 200 lbs at 
$5 12%. 

C Roe sold Webb Bros 64 ay 203 lbs at $5 20. 





King’s Yards. 
Saturday, June 25, 1887. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened at these yards with 
902 head of cattle on sale. The market pre- 
sentedthe same general features as that at 
the Central Yards. There was more cattle 
than was wanted, and sellers were glad to get 
out with as small a loss as possible. The 
decline amounted to 25@40 cents per hun- 
dred bolow the prices of last week, and some 
cattle were unsold at the close, 


Feidspaugh sold Sullivan & F a mixed lot 

of 5 head of fair butchers’ stock av 876 lbs 

at $3, and 4 bulls av 647 lbs ac $2 25. 

Robb sold J Wreford 11 good butchers’ 

steers and heifers av 882 lbs at $3 75, 

Ackles sold Davey a mixed lot of 13 head 

of good butchers’ stock av 742lbs at $3 25. 

Payne sold Knoch 4 choice butchers’ steers 

av 1,155 lbs at $435 and3 bulls to Rauss av 

1,066 lbs at $3. 

Merritt sold Brooka 7 good shipping steers 

av 1,360 lbs at $4 25. 

Estep sold Brooka 12 good butchers’ steers 

av 950 lbs at $3 75, and 5 stockers av 806 lbs 

at $3 12%. 

Seeley sold Brooka 3 fair butchers’ steers 

av 1,026 lbs at $350, and a mixed lot of 10 

head of fair butchers’ stock to Harland ay 

892 lbs at $3. 

Kammon sold Newton 3 good shipping 

steers av 1,380 lbs at $4. 

Feldspaugh sold Stonehouse a mixed lot of 9 

— of good butchers’ stock av 855 lbs at 
40. 

Robb sold Newton 9 good butchers’ steers 

av 1,034 Ibs at $340, and 4 fair heifers to 

Davey av 752 lbs at $320. 

White sold Newton 2 choice oxen av 1,545 

lbs at $4 25. 

Beardslee sold McIntire a mixed lot of 8 

og of fair butcaers’ stock av 535 Ibs at 

Bresnahan sold Marshick a mixed lot of 4 

spy of good butchers’ stock av 935 lbs at 


Tate sold Fitzpatrick a mixed lot of 7 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 937 lbs at $3 50. 





Ormiston sold Reagan a mixed lot of 18 hea 


Feldspaugh sold Stickel a mixed lot of 5 
oe good butchers’ stock av 840 lbs at 

Merritt sold McGee a mixed lot of 14 head 
of fair butchers’ stock ay 936 |bs at $3. 

Payne sold McGee a mixed lot of 23 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 851 lbs at $3. 

Longcor sold Billkofski7 good heifers av 
804 lbs at $3 80. 

White sold Sullivan & F 20 good butchers’ 
steers and heifers av 934 lbs at $3 65. 

Payne sold Genther 3 choice butchers’ 
steers av 983 lbs at $4 25, and 3 fair ones to 
Heutter av 826 Ibs at $3 50. 

Jacobs sold McGee a mixed lot of 11 head 
of good butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at $3 25. 

Webster sold Marx 10 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,042 lbs at $3 75. 

White sold Pickering a mixed lot of 15 head 
of butchers’ stock av 870 lbs at $3 25. 

White sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 13 
ay of thin butchers’ stock av 825 lbs at 

Beardslee sold John Robinson a mixed lot 
of 28 head of good butchers’ stock av 890 
lbs at $3 25. 

Astley sold Carr amixed lot of 22 head of 
fair butchers’ stock av 779 lbs at $3 20. 

Peach sold Davey 5 fair heifers av 694 lbs 
at $3 35. 

Feldspaugh sold Brooka 5 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,028 lbs at $3 70. 

Peach sold Kolb 5 fair butchers’ steers av 
044 Ibs at $3 50. 

Webb sold Orling 5 fair heifers av 796 lbs at 


50. 

Evans sold § Flieschman a mixed lot of 21 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 879 ibs at $3. 

Wreford & Beck sold Phillips & Wreford 29 
mixed westerns av 705 lbs at $3, and 28 toS 
Flieschman av 638 lbs at $2 65. 

Purdy sold Kolb a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 828 lbs at $3 25. 

Longcor sold Phillips & Wreford a mixed 
lot of 19 herd of fair butchers’ stock avy 660 
lbs at $3 10. 

Carr sold H Roe a mixed lot of 10 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 748 lbs at $3 30. 

Purdy sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
a head of fair butcher's stock av 721 lbs at 
in sold Brooka 16 stockers av 525 lbs at 

2 25. 

Webb sold Kammon a mixed Jot of 17 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 760 lbs at $3, and3 
bulls av 596 lbs at $2 25. 

Carr sold Phillips & Wreford 4 fair heifers 
av 742 lbs at $3 50. 

Wooster sold Brooka a mixed lot of 6 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 880 lbs at $2 50. 

Wietzel sold Marx a mixed lot of 5 head of 
good butchers’ stock av 833 lbs at $325, and 
12 coarse ones to Brooka av 700 Ibs at $2 50. 

Butler sold McGee a mixed lot of 18 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 757 Ibs at $3. 

Wreford & Beck sold Marx 30 mixed west- 
erns av 633 lbs at $3. 

SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 1,319 head. 
Sheep were in fair demand, but at prices 25 
(@35 cents lower than those of one week ago. 

a sold Loosemore 70 av 79 lbs at 
oe 2. 
¢ Feldspaugh sold Fitzpatrick 41 av 79 lbs at 
3 50. 

Ackles sold Fitzpatrick 19 av 66 lbs at $2 85. 
. George sold Fitzpatrick 119 av 75 lbs at 

3 25. 

Peach sold Morey 5? av 81 lbs at $3 25. 
Proper sold John Robinson 97 av 77 ibs at 
$3. 

Jacobs sold RS Webb 16 lambs av 56 lbs 
at $5. 

Glenn sold R S Webb 69 av 78 lbs at $3 25. 

Lane sold Purdy 89 av 81 lbs at $3 50. 

Adams sold Davey 32 av 85 lbs at $3 50. 

Brantsold Loosemore 25 bucks av 99 lbs 
at $2 65. 

Wietzel 
$3 40. 

Lane sold 


| $5 2: 








sold Loosemore 43 av 81 lbs at 
Purdy 23 lambs av 60 Ibs at 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 510 head. 
The hog market ruled steady and the re- 
ceipts were closed out at about last week’s 
prices. 

Purdy sold Rauss 70 av 149 lbs at $5 15. 

Astley sold Rauss 30 av 135 lbs at $4 75. 

Proper sold Brooka 19 av 123 Ibs at $5. 

Hodges sold Parks 8 av 121 lbs at $5 12%. 

Lane sold RS Webb 18 av 218 Ibs at $5. 

Williams sold R S Webb 7 av 151 lbs at $5. 





Chicago. 





CaTrLe.—Receipts 48,029, against 51,703 
week. Shipments 19,285. The market opened 
up on Monday with 6,399 head of cattle on 
sale. There was an active demand for all 
grades of cattle, and in some cases an ad- 
vance of 5 cents over Suturday’s rates was 
paid. Extra steers were quoted at $4 65@4 85; 
choice fancy, $4 20@t 60; fair to good butch- 
ers’ steers, $3 70@4 20, and inferior to good 
cows, $2@3 30. The market ruled steady on 
Tuesday and declined 10 cents on Wednesday. 
| The receipts were very heavy on Thursday 

and the market was demoralized, the prices 
| realized being the lowest of the season, 
| averaging 20@30 cents lower than the day 
before. On Friday the market steadied up, 
but there was no improvement in prices. On 
Saturday the market was steady; shipping 
steers, $3 25@4 35; stockers and feeders 
$1 50@3 10; cows, bulls and mixed, $1 25@ 


2 15; Texas cattle, $2 29@3 40. 
QUOTATIONS: 

Prime DeCves... 20.25.00... sceessecee O4 50QS 70 
Choice to fancy shipping, 1,350 to 

OS arr ee 
Fair to choice shipping, 1,200 to 1,400 

UN ice wis oe angles Ueled atic 40 wae wkn ss 3 80@4 35 
Common to good shipping, 1,050 to 

\ SNe Aen pens ewes ees 3 70@4 25 
Poor and medium steers, 900 to 1,100 

EE a ee eee c esseee 3 45@4 10 
Fair to choice COWS............----4 2 25@3 75 
Inferior to medium cows......... eos. 1 50Q2 2 
Poor to choice bulls... .....cccccoces 2 00@3 00 
ee ee are rire rer 1 50@2 60 
WOSGETS, STS CO TI. asc cccccccces 2 65@3 40 


Hoas.—Receipts 98,922, against 109,171 last 
last week. Shipments 34,304. The offerings 
of hogs on Monday numbered 18,960. The 
market opened up active at Saturday’s prices, 
ruled steady and closed firm. Poor to prime 
light sold at $4 80@5 10; inferior mixed to 
choice heavy, $4 75@5 15; skips and culls, 
$3 25@4 60. On Tuesday the demand was 
again active and prices 5 cents higher, but 
dropped 10 centson Wednesday, and another 
5 cents was taken off on Thursday. The 
market ruled slow and weak on Friday, and 
on Saturday the market was slow and weak; 
rough and mixed quoted at $4 70@4 90; pack- 
ing and shipping, $4 85@5 65; light, $4 70@ 
5 05; skips, $3@4 60. 








Butfalo. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts, 10,454 against 10,626 the 
previous week. The market opened up on 
Monday with 153 car loads on sale. There was 
a fair attendance of buyers, but with the 
heavy supply the demand was soon satisfied 
and the market declined 20@25 cents per 
hundred from the rates of the previous Mon- 
day, closing with quite a few left over. The 
best steers on sale brought $4 65@4 75; good 
1,250 to 1,325 lbs sold at $4 40@4 55; good 
1,100 to 1,200 Ibs, $4 10@4 35; 900 to 1,050 lbs, 
$3 75@4; mixed butchers’ stock, $3 50@4; 
stockers, $3@3 25. There was no fresh re- 
ceipts on Tuesday, but about 15 loads that 
were left over were on sale. The demand was 
light and prices weak. Up to Friday night 
there was very little done, and prices con- 
tinued weak. On Saturday 26 car were on 


sale. Market ruled weak at the following 
QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves—Graded steers, weigh- 

ms 1,300 to 1,450 Ibs.........666 sesee 455QM 75 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat,  well- 

formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 

DMEM ons ci ucansetvceds qlteet tit. 4 25@4 50 
Good beeves—Well-fattened steers 

weighing 1,200 to 1,350.............. 4 15@4 25 
Medium Grades—Steers in fine flesh, 

weighing 1,11) to 1 1H) Ing 4 00@4 15 
Light Butchers’—Steers «veragin 

to 1,100 lbs, of fair to goo 
MM sero sea vcousecy ess « 3 75qp4 25 

Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- 

mon steers and heifers, for city 

slaughter, weighing 900to 1,000 lbs. 8 25@3 65 
Michigan stock cattle, common to 

GOI ony chp 65.000 0 06ecanese yece vous 3 2! 55 
Michigan feeders, fair to choice..... 3% 00 
Fat bulls, fair to extra............ «es 38 00@3 75 


previous week. 
Monday consisted of 35 car loads. The re- 
ports from the east were unfavorable, and 
he demand from all classes of buyers was 
light. For the best grades Saturday’s prices 
were paid, but all others were 10@15 cents 
lower. Culls and common sold at $2@3 50; 
fair to good 75 to 80 lb sheep, $3 75@4 10; 
good tochoice 85 to 90 Ibs, $4 15 to $4 80; good 





of fair butchers’ stock av 700 lbs at $3. 


t 
4 50; lambs, fair to extra, $424 50 


were 7 loads on sale Tuesday, mo, her 
mon. Buyers were slow taking re Coy, 
prices were 10 cents lower. On wand ay 
there were 12 loads on gale. The eesday 
was better but prices did not im a dems, 
offerings were light on Thursday nor®; Th 
and the market about steady. Poe. Friday 
the market opened strong but on. Ms 
Six cars were on sale. Culls Oy ly 
sheep sold at $243 50; fair to goog amr 





| Ib sheep $3 90@4; 85 to 90 Ib, gy jp9'! 
| good 95 to 105 Ib, $4 354 45; 119 4.2 
| $4 40@4 50; lambs, fair to xtra can t 
spring lambs, $5 56@6 50. Ot y 
0G8.—Receipts 23,094, a x 
previous week. The Sietinns Peas) the 
Monday consisted of 51 ear load 88 ty 
; demand was active and prices . . 
stronger than at the close on Saturda Shag 
| to choice Yorkers sold at $5 20@5 25-4, Gong 
| $5 05@5 15; medium weights fair 1. 


$5 15@5 30; good to choice heavy, $5 an 
pigs, $4 75@5. The market was stent 


Tuesday, and on Wednesday mediy 
advanced 5 cents. On Thursday and P 

the receipts were light and prices we hind 
Saturday seven cars were on sale: vo On 
were a shade higher, while lighter Orken 
were slow of sale. Good to choice vera 
sold at $5 2005 25; tair do, $5 19g," 
medium weights, fair to choice, $5 57." 
good to extra heavy, mgt 
@5. 


™ weigh 


$5 35@5 40; pigs 4, 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Thie powder never varies. A ™4rvelof 
strength and wholesomeness. More ec 
than the ordinary kinds, and car 
competition with the muititude of !owt 
weight alum or phosphate powders. Jol 
cans. Royal Bakine Powper Co. 1(¢ 
Street Mew York. 


purity 








——e 


Morton Manufacturing Cy, 
ROMEO, MICHIGAN, 


—MANUFACTURERS 0F— 
Miorton’s Reversible Tread Horm 
Power, Monarch Feed-(Cutter, 
and the Monarch Adjustable 
Swing Saw Table. 


which, with 
Grinder wt 


the F 









can be a 
The Feed ( 


us 


he power fasi us sion it 
with an edjustable steel throatliring, 
four new cutting edges without exira 
the capacity to cut one ton per heur 
er attached to our Power will grind from 
bushels per honr with two horses, For 
we direct you to John F. Hagerman, R 








4. B. Maynard, Romeo; Eugene Smith, St, (ist 
Hon. H. iv. Hatch, Bay City; Hon. wm. L. Wes 
ver, East Saginaw; G. N. Terrill, L 3. | 
Hoxie, South Edmeston, N, Y, 
We also make a power es 
Grain Elevators and other 
which will elevate five bu 


apeer, 5. & 















five feet high, with one horse mc a1 
tion. For this purpose we refer you to Millers 
Ainsworth, Swartz Creek, H. F. Bush, Gaina 
Station; James Johnson, Cassoy olis: John Garé 
ner; Oxferd. ‘Correspondonce solicited. Ya 
further particulars and illustrated circulars # 

db 


dress as above. Mention this paper. 


THE GREAT REMEDY 


PROF. R. JENNINGS’ 


COLIC MIXTURI 


— FOR — 


Horses, Cat 

















Over 250 Horses with Colic Treated 

the Detroit Fire Department With 

out the Lass of a Single Animal: 

This assertion is verified by published Au 
Reperts of the transactions of the Detroit Bow 
of Fire Commissioners. A record which a 
lenges the world; better than any number # * 
dividual testimonials. 
It will Cure in Horses: Colic, Cramp, Ind) 
tion, Diarrhea, Dysentery and Disordered 
neys or Bladder. 
t will Cure in Cattle: Indigestion, (ile 
Hoove or Blown, Diarrhea or Dysentery. 
It will Cure in Sheep: Colic, Hoove, Distr 
or Dysentery, when given according to directitl 
IT WILL PAY 
Every ownor of a Horse, Cow or Sheep a 
this invaluaple remedy always on hand for ci 
of emergency. Each bottle contains elgi\ | 
doses for Horses and Cattle and sixteen "", 
forsheep. A single dose in Colic wien EY") 
time usually has the desired effect. It ¥!” 
spoil by age. 

PRICE, $1 00 PER BOTTLE. 
Prepared only by 


Prof. R. Jeunings, Veterinary Sure 


201 First St., Detroit, Mich 
(e"Agents Wanted Everywhere 


‘ha DORDLL ANE 








PaTEntTEeD 
JANUARY 9, 1883, 





NEAT, DURABLE, SIMPLE, 
CHEAP and Absolutely 5A 
Pin cannot lose or rust. In use four Yoo 4 

mers, Lumbermen and Teamsters generally oo 

be without them. Made in all sizes. ey” 

ell Safety Clevis, and take no other. 


for Circulars and - 
J. B, WHITFIELD, Pontias 








LIVE STOCK & REAL BSTATS AUCTION 
Sales made in any parts of United S00 
95 to 100 Ibs, $4 40@¢ 50; 110 to 120 Ibs, $440@ __on application. 


ALBION 
COLLEGE 
institution is in the front rank aan. ral ION, yeh 


je20-4t Bs Ll 
J. 4. MANN, Kalamazoo, Mich’ 









tf-P 


